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For Backward and Nervous Girls 
als at discount. Premi: 
STAMPS. Brncur anprovals st % ¢ 10384, Pittsfield, Mass. Ivy Lod e School 
Disgusted with ‘‘re-sharpening"’? Want something 
Dull better? Then let us re-edge your badesand razon tess ‘ 
EPO ELCG cas skilled blademaker's work, under grad. aia frachon bya competent 
Blades Saori ato ae General Coute. Bom 


that’s guaranteed. Free—Handy Mail. 
ing Case forblades or casomn mention which. Ask us today for prices 


Parker-Warren Laboratories, 1429-b Broadway, New York 
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Take your 
Laxative a EN COT 
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Take it in the form 
of a dainty food 
wafer that you can enjoy. 


Mansfield 
Agar Agar Wafers 


a pve and Grietone whole wheat wafer rich in 
— ent, F.1 . me laxative influence of A 

oe on weed. Bodily habits can 
ae controlled by the use of these —~ eas 
Wafers. For women they are without an eq 


Wonderful for Children 


Absolutely safe—no drugs, just dcietone whole 
wheat flour and tasteless Agar Agar. A vest-pocket 
nibble for the business man—keeps him regular and 
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HE “1914 way”—the new and 
‘best way — of purchasing a 
piano is to secure an instrument 








FLOATING CRANE AT THE CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE United States government has recently |to 1,100 men and women. For many years 
installed at the Charlestown, Massachu- | the institution has gained much of its support 
setts, Navy Yard the largest floating crane on | by the use of what are called the ‘‘Morgan 
the Atlantic coast. The picture on this page | Memorial relief bags.’’ Thousands of bags are 
shows the gigantic piece of machinery, which | distributed among families all over Greater 
looks much like a section of a cantilever | Boston, for the reception of cast-off shoes and 
bridge. It floats on a pontoon 125 feet long | clothing, old books, dishes, bits of carpets, and 
and 70 feet wide. The boom has an overhang, | rubbish of all kinds. When a bag is full; the 
that is, a reach, of 64 feet; the crane will work | workers of the Memorial call for it, and leave 
from 18 feet below water level to 77 feet above, | an empty one in its place. Some bags contain 
and will lift 150 tons. It cost about $300,000. | little of use or value, and some have much; but 
® taken together, they average a dollar a year 

[ONG Island is bound to New England by | each, so that the 25,000 bags bring in an annual 


ties that are closer and more ancient than | | income of about oe 
the political ties that make it a part of the | 
State of New York. The fact is emphasized in 
a recent bulletin of the United States Geologi- | 
cal Survey, which tells the story of the origin | 
of the island. Thousands of years ago the) 
southern margin of the great ice sheet that | 
covered the northern part of this continent lay | 


NE of the most sasboninattean schools in the 

country celebrated its centenary late in 
March. It is the Farm and Trades School on 
| Thompson’s Island, in Boston harbor. The 
| name of the school indicates the nature of the 
| training it gives. In 1814, when it was estab- 
, | lished, there was no school of the kind in 
imc aies Ot tan ke ak — dg, | existence. It therefore became a pioneer in 
dropped the boulders, the sand and the clay | many kinds of educational work that have 
that it had gathered in its journey over the | since come to be regarded as indispensable in 
region that is now Canada and New England. most schools for boys. Here the sloyd system 
Those deposits make up the terminal moraine | was first taught in America, and here was first 
that forms the backbone of the long and | | instituted the system by which boys study in 
narrow island. The series of hummocks and school a part of the time, and learn some 
hollows that characterize the higher levels of pela Mallya gomenghss > ~ Rargphcag a 
the island are the result of the way the deposits miniature system of government that any 


were made. Thus, the hilltops of northern 
New England, under the wearing and grinding community of boys attempted, and here is the 
process of the slowly moving ice sheet above oldest schoolboy band in the country. 
them, contributed to the making of Long In fis casty years the school was in Boston, 
iden. but in 1833 it moved to the beautiful island in 
® Boston harbor that has since been its home. 
churchless clergyman in Boston by the for agriculture is the basis of much of the school 
name of Henry Morgan. People called him | Work; there are large orchards and groves and 
an eccentric character. He had a passion for | ws of many kinds of trees. The main school 
preaching in strange places and at all times, building has one of the famous Bulfinch fronts, 
especially to the poor and unchurched. He| but the visitor finds even more of interest in 
rented a hall, and depended on the offerings | Cottage Row, where the system of self-govern- 
to pay the rent. He was such a worker that | ment is remarkably complete. The school has 
he often preached fourteen different sermons | Provision for one hundred boys.. The spirit of 
in a single week. In 1859-60 he preached | the place is much like that of the younger, 
three hundred times, attended five hundred | but perhaps more famous, Good Will Farm on 
meetings, and called on eight hundred families. | the Kennebec, in Maine. From the first, many 
In that year he organized the Boston Union | Of the leading citizens of Boston have served on 
Mission, which held its first meetings in a| the board of managers, and the school has an 
saloon. Then the saloon keeper decided that | #lumni list of which it is justly proud. 
the meetings were hurting his business, and| The island itself has an interesting history, 
ordered the minister and his followers to go | for it was the first in Boston harbor to have a 
elsewhere. The city allowed them to hold | White resident. David Thompson, a London 
their meetings in a schoolhouse for a time, | merchant who secured extensive grants in 
Finally his work so well justified itself by its| New England, settled there in 1626, four 
results that people of means and influence | years before the settlement of Boston. The 
came to his support, and bought him a large site of the house in which he lived with his 
building in which to conduct his mission. | family and servants was discovered two cen- 
That was in 1868. Since then the Morgan | turies later, and the spot has been marked by 
Memorial has been a Boston institution of | & tablet. 
growing and varied usefulness. Mr. Morgan 
himself died about thirty years ago, but the 
work has prospered so greatly that last month 
they dedicated a new industrial building ad- 
joining the Memorial, and celebrated the com- 
pletion of repairs and enlargements on the 
Memorial itself, which have been made at an 
expense of $25,000. The new industrial build- 
ing cost $100,000. There are definite plans, 
moreover, for a temperance hotel and a/| 
‘‘church of all nations’’ as additions to the 
present equipment. The Memorial itself is not 
the building of 1868, but one that replaced it | belie pF ag tag vos kana When. I 
in 1903, at a cost of $50,000. | bought bananas from a woman sitting under 
When Mr. Morgan died, in 1884, he left a| the shade of a spreading cotton tree, and the 
curious will, by which he provided that a|™" behind her came forward and’held out 


i eR - his hand, saying, ‘‘Make you gi’e me heen, 
board of Unitarians should hold the property | yoman coppa all,’ I grasped the fact that he 
in trust, but that the Methodists should pro- to h “5 


intended to have the money long before I un- 
vide the minister in charge. This odd rela- | derstood that he had said, in the ag English, 
tionship worked extremely well for years. As 


pe —— in the o y speech he knew, 
one historian put it, ‘‘the Methodists learned none an ody of course, become com- 
good business methods, and many of the Uni- | monplaces of eve day life, and I am sure 
tarians learned much in religion.’’ Since 1910, | the next time I call on a friend who is rich 
however, an interdenominational board has | C?0USh to have a manservant, association of 


had charge of the mission. Through its indus- ae br; + armed macs St “the — 


trial work alone, it gave employment last year | tomary, ‘‘Is Mrs. Jones at home?”? 


® © 


ONLY ENGLISH. 

RS. Mary Gaunt, in ‘‘Alone in West 
Africa,’’ says that the most curious 
thing about the people of West Africa 

is their language. If you ask them, they 
will tell you it is English; and English it 
is, as to the words; but such an extraordinary 
jargon is as hard to understand as any un- 
known tongue. 








Listening very onimy, writes Mrs. Gaunt, | 
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= fine. d by the best physicians. 

Ask your druggist. Show him this ‘‘ad.’’ If he can- 

not supply you, send 25 cts. for box of 5 dozen Wafers 
by Parcel Post. 


MANSFIELD LABORATORIES, Inc., Mansfield, Mass. 


Peanuts and Salt—Nothing Else 
Buy it by the 
pound same as 
any butter. 
‘*The only pea- 
| nut butter I ever 
loved’’ is the ver- 
dict of thousands. 
Be Sure It’s FORSTER’S. 
7 Always in pail like this 
with glass cover. 


A.A. ForsterCo.,Natick,Mass. 


which all can play. 

The installation of the player 
mechanism in the EMERSON 
PIANO does not interfere in the 
smallest degree with its freedom 
of action when played manually. 

The trained artist can apply his 
skill without limitation; and the 
music lover who does not know 
one note from another can easily 
acquire the ability to satisfy the 
innate longing that nearly every 
one has, to.make one’s own inter- 
pretation. 

A wonderful tonal quality, a 
flexible and responsive touch— 
















































ai aetna: whether played manually or with 
Old Carpets old carpets the use of the player mechan- 
by freight. We ism—are always found in the 
N Made inte ' pes ees EMERSON PLAYER- PIANO. 
Ru makethem into Dealers in principal cities and 
ow gs — towns. Send for catalog. 
= Sl Our price is fair. 
: Fy No charge made Emerson Piano Co. 
= Sl SALEM CARPET Boston, Mass. 
= Ey CLEANING 00., 
a [Booklet FREE. VANTIT my MM 
Au... LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE se AND ENDORSEy 
AND IN THE UNITED STATES. MORE CHEMISTS 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

THAN ANY OTHER 

EXTRACTS INTHE 
UNITED STATES 


FOR 
FLAVORING PURPOSES 





“THE BEST BY EVERY TEST” 
AT YOUR GROCER’S,1O¢S ano 25¢ 


























This Double Sash is for Plants What the Thermos Bottle is for Liquids. 


RETAINS THE HEAT BY NIGHT 


as well as by day, and protects from freezing. Raise 
early vegetables and force flowers easily without the 
arduous daily labor of handling covers. You will have 
plants that are hardy, well started and satisfactory in 
every way. You can use this sash all the year round 
for either vegetables or flowers. 

. 3x6’, $4.75 | Frames for sash to set on .. - 70 

SINGLE GLAZED SASH in smaller sizes for “ Household” use 

3/ x6’, $2.40, frames to fit, $1.70 | 2/9” x3’, $1.40, frames, $1.25 | 5/ 6” x3/, $2.95, frames, $2.05 
All made of decay-proof Cypress, packed ready for shipment. 


THE BROCKWAY-SMITH CORP., 94 Canal St., Boston 
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HIS wonderful device will 8 
actually wash a boilerful of 0 
clothes without the aid of 0 
hand labor in twenty minutes! It 0 
is one of our modern greatest 4 
labor-saving devices. It operates 0 
on the vacuum suction principle, rs) 
and will force the water continu- rs) 
ously through every fibre of the rs) 
clothing, making it germ-proof rc 
and snowy white. All you have r;) 
to do then is rinse, blue, and hang 0 
out todry. It will wash any arti- 0 
cle of clothing, from the daintiest rc) 
laces or sheerest lingerie, to the r¢) 
mechanic’s apron or overalls. It r() 
saves the wear and tear of the rs) 
washboard. It will last indefi- ry 
nitely, as there is nothing that can 0 


getoutoforder. Every Perfection 
Vacuum Clothes Washer is sold 
with the money-back guarantee 
that it will do everything we claim 
forit. It will fit inside any clothes 
boiler. It is also convertible into 
a suction washer for cleaning 


THE OFFER. The Vacuum Clothes 


Washer given to Com- © 
Panion subscribers only for one new G 
solicited subscription and $1.00 extra; or 0 





woolen blankets, flannels, ete. sold for $2.50. We will DELIVER FREE {3 
Descriptive ra sent upon anywhere in New Engl j $ 
0 


Send Orders to PERRY MASON COMPANY » Boston, Mass. _$} 
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So See 
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ROM the river St. John, 
F where Nancy Blismore’s 
grandparents had settled 
after the Revolutionary War, 
she was sent to England to 
school. For several years after 
finishing school, she remained 
in England with relatives. 
There she first met young Capt. 
Thomas Stanway. 
When Nancy was eighteen 
years old, she returned to her 


home in New Brunswick. Captain Stanway| the loaded one. 
resigned his commission in the army, and | 
They were married with con- 


followed her. 
siderable pomp, and then went to live 
for awhile with the bride’s parents. 
Stanway bought a big island in the river, 
not far from the Blismore place, and on 
a natural mound near the head of the 
island he built a house. In June of the 
year following their marriage, they 
moved into the new house on Haystack 
Island. The house stood among fine 
elms, and looked out on hundreds of 
acres of wild, rich meadows, and on the 
blue reaches of the river. 

In those days Captain Stanway always 
dressed according to the latest fashions. 
He wore long side whiskers, brown and 
fine as silk, and in his left eye he wore 
an eyeglass. But he was a good citizen, 
a good husband, a good farmer—and, 
later, a good father. He had a tender 
heart, although his manner was some- 
times abrupt with strangers. When he 
was angry or disgusted, his gray eyes 
could harden like glass. The smoky- 
faced Malecites stood in awe of him— 
until they knew him. 

One day in late September Captain 

Stanway breakfasted by candlelight. 
The ducks were flying; dusky duck, teal, 
sheldrake and wood duck gathered in 
the ponds and the backwaters of the 
islands for their southward flight. The 
captain’s two fine English fowling pieces 
had been cleaned the night before. When 
the captain had finished his breakfast, 
he sent for Gabe Paul, who was a cun- 
ning hunter. Word came back that Gabe 
was very ill, but that Gabe’s sister’s 
husband, Noel Bear, would take his 
place for the day’s shooting. The cap- 
tain went immediately to Gabe’s hut, in 
order to give the sick man a dose of 
medicine if he should need it. Gabe was 
not at home. His squaw knew nothing 
of his illness; all she knew was that he 
had set off an hour before, for the main- 
land, to hunt moose with Beaver Bill. 

The captain was angry with Gabe 
Paul. He was so much vexed, in fact, 
that he spoke rather sharply to Gabe’s 
substitute, Noel Bear. Noel, whose 
home was about three miles upriver, 
on the eastern shore, had spent the night 
on the island. He seemed a dull-witted, 
sulky fellow. The captain gave him a 
few lessons in quick and accurate loading 
in the gun room at the back of the big hall. 
Then the Indian hung the flasks of powder 
and shot about his neck, put the percussion 
caps into one pocket of his shabby coat, and 
the wads into another. 

Followed by two Indian boys who worked 
on the island farm, and two brown spaniels, 
the captain and his loader set out. It was still 
early. The sun was on the horizon, and its level 
golden rays shot over wood, river, and meadow. 
There was a nip of frost in the air; narrow 
yellow leaves rustled down from the willows; 
the aftermath glistened with drops of dew. 

The captain led the way across the meadows 
to a marshy place that sloped down to the 
gray-brown sand of the shore. On the right a 
gully, knee-deep with tall grasses and sappy 
water lilies, ran at a long slant into the interior 
of the island. The gully was flooded at high 
Water, but now was almost dry. 

rhe two boys moved on noiselessly; the 
captain, Noel Bear and the dogs took post in 
a clump of shore willows. The captain moved 
forward a step or so, in order to have a clearer 
view. The loader stood a yard behind him, 
With a sulky scowl on his dark face. The 
dogs lay flat at the edge of the thicket. 

Suddenly, with a flapping and splashing, five 
ducks rose from among the lily pads, and came 
flying down toward the ambush. Up went the 
captain’s gun; the report of the right barrel 


“ 8 followed close by the clap of the left. 
yn 
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}an explosion unlike any report 


duck dropped from the flock, and struck | 
ground with a thud. 
Instantly more birds appeared in the air. 
Some flew directly over the clump of willows, 
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some passed to the right, and some | 
to the left. Their short, strong wings 
whistled through the air. The cap- | 
tain exchanged the empty gun for | 
Again he fired the two/| 
barrels. Again he exchanged guns. Still | 
the birds came on; sometimes one dropped, | 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
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I. CAPTAIN STANWAY’S GUN LOADER. 


of YE 


to the ground. Stanway lifted him 
in both arms, and strode off toward 
the house. 

Mrs. Stanway came running across 
the meadow to meet them. The captain laid | 
the unconscious man on a couch in the wide 
hall, and forced a stimulant between his lips. | 





. THE CAPTAIN PUT THE OTHER CHILDREN ON A COUCH. 


sometimes two. They flew along, 
singly, in pairs, in groups, with 
their necks straight out. Their 
wings, set far back on their 
bodies, shrilled in the air. The 
captain shot fast, and Noel Bear 
rammed the charges into the 
empty gun as if his life depended 
on it. The white powder smoke 
clung to the tops of the willows 
like a fog. 

Suddenly the smoky covert and 
the sunlit air were shaken by 


of a gun. A torn and twisted 
fragment of metal, which had 
been the powder flask, hummed into the air | 





Mrs. Stanway washed the torn | 
hand. The captain, who knew 
something of the rough surgery 
of that day, got his surgical outfit ; 
he took several stitches in the torn 
flesh, dressed the burns with a 
pure salve, and thoroughly band- 
aged the hand and arm. 

Presently Noel Bear opened his | 
eyes and stared sullenly at the | 
captain. He turned his head a} 
little, looked at Mrs. Stanway, 
and made an effort to sit up. | 
Captain Stanway pressed him 
gently back on the couch. 

‘*Me go home now, ’’ Noel said. | 


‘*You can’t. You are badly hurt, and I 


like a great bee. Noel Bear let the gun that | must look after the wound. You must stay | 


he had been loading fall to the ground. The | here for a few days. 


captain turned like a flash, and caught the | 
reeling Indian in his arms. The captain’s | 
face was white, for he knew what had hap- 
pened. The hot guns had been loaded too fast. 
Some sparks had ignited the powder as Noel | 
was pouring it from the flask, and the flask | 
had exploded in his right hand. His whole | 
hand was scorched and torn; three finger's had | 
been blown away. 

Captain Stanway had fought for his young 
queen, Victoria; but nothing he had seen of | 
battle and of death had ever shaken him so| 


| much. 


‘*T will carry you to the house,’’ he said, in | 
a husky voice. 

Noel resisted feebly, leaned heavily against 
thecaptain’s broad shoulder, then slid, fainting, | 





| your hand attended to.’’ 


| tored, Noel, ’’ she said, gently. 


I’m sorry this happened, 
Noel Bear.’’ 
‘*Me go now,’’ said Noel, stubbornly. 
‘“*You can’t. You must stay here and have 


**Me go home.’’ 

The captain looked at his wife. 
way stooped over the Malecite. 

‘*T want you to stay and be properly doc- 
‘*We will send 
food and blankets to your family.’’ 

‘*Nope. Me go home now.’’ 

‘*We must let him go,’’ said Mrs. Stanway 
to her husband. ‘‘We can go to his cabin to- 
morrow morning and dress his hand again.’’ 

So Noel’s bandaged arm was placed in a 
sling. Provisions were packed for him, and he 
was helped out of the house and down to the 


Mrs. Stan- 








STERDAY 





| and listened. 
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shore. The boys who had 
driven the ducks manned one of 
the captain’s canoes. Noel was 
placed amidships on a comfort- 
able seat of hay and blankets. 
The Stanways stood on the 
sand and watched the canoe 
cross the channel of deep water 
and turn upstream along the 
eastern shore of the mainland. 
The captain sighed. 

‘*Nancy,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d give 
a hundred pounds—two hundred—if that 
had not happened. ’’ 

The boys put Noel Bear ashore at the foot 
of a narrow path that led up to his 
cabin among the spruces. Noel went 
slowly up to the cabin, and met his wife 
just outside the low doorway. The 
squaw uttered a sharp cry of dismay at 
sight of his drawn face and bandaged 
arm. The three children—the eldest 
only five years old—came from the under- 
brush, and gazed wide-eyed at their 
father. 

Noel sat down, and told the woman 
to fetch the blankets and basket of food 
from the shore. She obeyed, and was 
back in half a minute; then the whole 
family, with the exception of the baby, 
fell to devouring the good things from 
the Stanway kitchen. Noel told his story 
while they ate. He told it in the Malecite 
language, for the squaw knew only a 
few words of English. 

‘*He cares not so much for the poor 
Malecite as for his dogs,’’ said Noel. 
‘*His guns blow up when the powder 
goes down, from much shooting; so he 
gives them to me to load. He thinks it 
no great thing if the right hand of Noel 
Bear is destroyed. ’’ 

Noel lay down on the new blankets, 
in the sunshine, and pretended to sleep. 
An hour passed. The woman and chil- 
dren went into the forest to gather 
firewood. Noel crawled into the hut, 
and took his gun from the corner. It 
was a huge flintlock. He loaded it 
hastily, slipped the powderhorn into the 
front of his shirt, then carried the gun 
down to the shore, and hid it in a clump 
of grass. He felt weak and tired, but 
the desire for revenge was so hot in his 
heart that he paid no heed to his physi- 
cal discomfort. 

His good canoe he had left on Hay- 
stack Island, but from the bushes beside 
the path he dragged an ancient craft that 
he had not used since the year before. 
He built a little fire, and hung his resin 
pot above it. Later, his wife helped 
him to resin the open seams and holes 
in the bark of the canoe. In reply to 
the woman’s question where he was 
going, he only grunted. 

He slept for several hours; it was 
early dusk when he launched the canoe 
with his left hand and stepped aboard. 
The gun lay in the bottom of the canoe, 

covered by a blanket. Using the paddle as a 


| pole, and working it with his left hand, he 


slid slowly and noiselessly downstream, close 
to the shore. The twilight deepened quickly, 
and a few stars appeared. A light wind 
awoke, and blew from the southeast, spread- 
ing a thin veil of mist over the stars. 

Noel’s plan of revenge was fixed. It was 
very simple—a hand for a hand. He knew 
well how the owner of Haystack Island spent 
his autumn evenings. He had seen him last 


| night in the big sitting room, with his feet to 


the fire and his back to the windows, candles 
at his elbow, and a book held high in his 
right hand. Noel would kneel on the floor of 
the veranda, and rest the muzzle of the gun on 
| the window sill. It would not be hard. A 
| right hand for a right hand. 

By this time Noel’s whole arm as well as his 
hand was throbbing with pain, but he continued 
on his way. It was very dark. A number of 
ducks, frightened up from the river ahead, 
flew over the canoe so low that Noel heard 
the rush of the air in their wings; but it was 
so dark that he could not see them. What had 
frightened the birds? Noel let the boat drift, 
He heard a splashing as more 
ducks rose from the water in front. Then 
he heard the light, dry click of the haft of a 
paddle striking upon the gunwale of a canoe. 
He heard the slop of the paddle among the 
clinging lily stems. 

The strange canoe passed in the darkness 
within three yards of Noel Bear. A few min- 
utes later Noel continued on his silent way, 
dully wondering who else was abroad that 
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‘*Been asleep, ’’ he said. ‘‘Head go all queer. 


night. Most likely it was some deer hunter, he 
thought. At last he turned the canoe out from 
the shallow water, and pointed it straight for 
the upper end of the island. He needed neither 
light nor compass. By the time the bow of his 


canoe slipped among the island grasses, his head | 


was aching dully; his right arm burned and 
throbbed. He reeled as he stepped ashore, but 
he managed to pull the heavy gun from its | 
hiding place. 

He staggered up toward the lights of the big | 
white house. He looked in at one of the win- | 
dows of the sitting room, and for a moment a 
film of darkness dropped before his eyes; then it 
vanished like a drifting mist. He saw the fire 
on the hearth, the big chair with its back to 
him, the table and the candles. But the captain 
was not there. Mrs. Stanway sat in the chair, 
with a book in her hand. 

A purple mist flooded across Noel’s vision, 
and he lowered the gun to the floor of the 
veranda. He swayed for a moment, then sank 
noiselessly beside the gun. 

While Noel Bear lay unconscious on the floor 
of the veranda, the captain drew near to Noel’s 
cabin, three miles away. His good heart had 
sent him out that night to see to the wounded 
man’s hand. It was he who had passed Noel 
in the dark. 

As the captain rounded a point, he saw a 
light on the wooded bank. There was some- 
thing not quite natural about that light. It 
was lurid with smoke and too 
large for a cooking fire. Red 
sparks rose from it into the 
tops of the spruces. 

With a few strokes of the 
paddle, the captain drove the 
canoe to land, jumped out, 
and ran up the path. He 
found the front and the roof 
of the hut ablaze. One of the 
new blankets had been care- 
lessly flung half in and half 
out of the doorway; the fire 
had crept along it from the 
embers before the door to the 
curtain of bark. The flames 
had crawled up the wall of 
poles to the roof, and the 
heavy smoke had flooded in 
upon the sleeping family. 

Captain Stanway shouted 
and dashed at the burning 
hut. He plunged through 
the blazing doorway, and 
groped wildly about the floor. 
The place was thick with 
smoke and as hot as an oven. The captain 
grabbed something in each hand, turned, and 
plunged out of the hut. He had dragged the 
two older children with him; -he laid them on 
the ground, and plunged again into the burn- 
ing cabin. As he came out from that furnace 
the second time, carrying the baby under one 
arm and dragging the squaw by her waist, the 
roof fell in with a roar. 

Gasping for breath, the captain lay flat for 
several minutes; he brushed his scorched face 
with his stinging palms. His eyebrows and 
his flowing whiskers were gone, and his cloth- 
ing was peppered with round black holes. He 
heard the woman groan, turned to her, and 
shook her violently by the shoulders until she 
opened her eyes. She looked up at him with 
fear in her eyes. 

‘*Where is Noel?’’ he asked. 
find him.’’ 


‘*T could not 


The woman could not understand him, but | 


she caught the sound of her husband’s name. 

‘*Noel go ’way,”’ she said. 

Twenty minutes later, the captain had 
brought the children back to consciousness, 
and had made the whole family get into his 
canoe. He removed his heavy shooting coat, 
and put it round the baby. 
and puzzled about Noel, he saw that his first 
duty was to the woman and children. In spite 
of the painful condition of his blistered hands, 
he pushed the canoe glong at a good pace. 
The baby slept in its mother’s arms. The 
woman moaned continuously from fright and 
pain. She felt cold and very ill; she had| 
breathed a great deal of smoke. 

The captain reached the head of his own | 
island at last, and sent a shout ringing across | 
the frosty meadows. Then he set off for the | 
house with the older children in his arms, and 


the woman, with the baby, at his heels. A/| 


lantern, swinging close to the ground, appeared | 
from the shadowy bulk of the house. 
Mrs. Stanway that carried it. When the cap- 


tain explained the situation, she sped away to | 


rouse the cook and the other servants. She 
wanted hot water and food; she wanted fires | 
lighted and beds aired. 





“HE DON’ NEVER PASS FROO 
*THOUT SPEAKIN’ TO ME.” 


Although worried | 


The captain sprang forward and threw up 
the window sash. 

‘*Noel Bear!’ he cried. 

He dragged the bewildered Malecite into the 
room. Noel blinked stupidly at his wife and 
children. His wife sat up and spoke to him 
| quickly in her own tongue. Noel’s face light- 
}ened, and he eyed the captain keenly—eyed 

the singed face, the raw and blistered hands, 
| and the shirt peppered with round black holes. 
His black eyes met the captain’s blue ones. 





( ws Clay must find her 
father and tell him. It 
would be easy enough to 

find him, not so easy to tell him. 
He had brought her the letter 
himself from the post office; but 
of course he was no more aware 
of its contents than he was of the thoughts that 
surged beneath the trim exterior of his only 
daughter when she read it. Celia had been 
quite unprepared for the changes she observed 
in her father in her first year out of college. 
In the rush of her four years 
at college, she had not had 
time to study what was hap- 
pening to her father to change 
that comrade of her child- 
hood. 

Nowadays her father al- 
lowed his big, loose-jointed 
frame to shuffle and stoop; 
he did not seem to know when 
his hair and beard needed 
trimming, or when his cuffs 
were frayed and his boots 
rusty. To Celia that was a 
sign that his body and its 
raiment had succumbed to 
the deadly monotony of a 
country doctor’s practice, as 
she feared his mind had done. 
Her father, precious old dear, 
was a pitiable example of 
what happened to people 
who stayed on in Lanesville. 

Celia must find her father 
and tell him. As she heard 
the sound of wheels at the 
| barn door, her young lips shut with resolution ; 
| but still she hesitated. Her eyes ranged over 
| her bedroom, which she had cleverly trans- 
formed into a college study. They dwelt on 
her bookcase, packed with volumes on social 
work, books on theory and books on practice, 
but all alike seeking to express the new phi- 
lanthropy of trained service. Several of the 
volumes were written by friends of Celia’s, 
and a modest little pamphlet on 
lunch rooms for factory girls was 
by Celia herself. At the end of 
one shelf of sociological works was 
an unpretentious little book of 
verse by Agnes Kent. Celia did 
not know anything about Agnes 
Kent; she had discovered her 
through a casual book review, and 
had been delighted with the poign- 
ancy and the understanding of the 
brief lyrics. But in her year at 
| home Celia had found out that one 
| of the most lonesome things that 

can happen to you is to discover a 

| new book without at the same time 

finding some one to share your 
pleasure in it. 

All that was very different at 
the settlement house from which 
her letter had come. At Brant 
| Hall were people to share your 
| books, your dreams, your work; 
| people who had found themselves, 
| Who were doing things; people, 
many of them still very young, 
| who had the skill to make friends with the 

| poor ; people who were devoting splendid 

| brains to the solution of social problems, and 

who were doing it all in such a spirit of com- 
| radeship with each other that Brant Hall had 
become famous among settlement houses. 
| Celia touched her letter as if it had been the 














It was| door to a new life, and then resolutely set | 


| forth to find her father. 

She had surely heard the buggy at the barn, | 
but her father was not there. Old Gram 
| stopped munching as Celia passed his stall; he | 
| hoped that Celia would remember how much | 








BENEATH HER MOTHER'S 


T’ink me go shootin’. 
One big fool, me!’’ 

‘*Lie down, Noel,’’ said the captain, gently. 
‘*Man, the pain has gone to your head. Nancy, 
he’s shivering like a leaf. He needs a hot 
drink immediately. Then I’ll dress his hand 
again. ” 

The Malecite lay down on the floor with a 
sigh of relief, and closed his eyes. ‘‘You 
make one good brother of Noel Bear,’’ he said. 


Feel a’mighty queer. 
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knightly service, stories that did 
their best to make a brave boy 
out of the little girl! And she 
had never known what wonder- 
book she might find under the 
seat of the buggy. 

From sheer force of habit, Celia 
slipped her hand beneath the seat flap. There 
were books there still ; and on top was one that, 
although it was worn, seemed new and famil- 
jar. Amazed, Celia drew it out. It was 
**Songs,’’ by Agnes Kent. 

Her father had never mentioned Agnes Kent 
to her. Was it possible that her father under- 
stood Agnes Kent! Was it possible that he 
thought Celia would not understand Agnes 
Kent! Celia stood staring into the cool green 
orchard, until at last she was aware of a low, 
wistful sound. She turned back to the horse 
stalls, and stroked the white arrow on Gram’s 
nose a long, long while, for she needed time. 
It was not going to be so easy to tell her father, 
after all! 

Celia had gone out by the front door. Per- 
haps her father had gone in by the kitchen. 
She might find him there. Old Cynthy was 
bending over the sink, and her lips were 
moving in their endless mumble. She looked 
at Celia with bright, darting eyes, sunk in 
the wizened black face. Celia had often won- 
dered why of late Cynthy had become so 
taciturn with her. 

‘Did father come in, Cynthy?’’ 

‘*He pass froo.’’ 

‘*Where is he? Did he say anything?’’ 

**He don’ never pass froo ’thout speakin’ 
to me. He don’ never pass nuffin by, nor 
nobody. ’’ 

There seemed no excuse for Cynthy’s cross- 
ness, except the permanent excuse of her mental 
deficiency. Celia 
often wondered by 
what secret so excel- 
lent a servant had 
ever been made out 
of a crazed old col- 
ored woman who had 
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once been almost a 
tramp. Listen! Was 
Cynthy herself mur- 
muring the secret 
now ? Theold woman 
had turned to the 
sink again. ‘‘I cook for my frien’,’’ she mum- 
bled, ‘‘he my frien’, my frien’, my frien’ !’’ 

Cynthy’s friend? In what school for social 
training did anyone learn to be a Cynthy’s 
friend? It was just her father’s way, of 
course, but as a method it was really worth 
attention. 

After awhile Celia spoke: ‘‘But where did 
father go? I wonder where I’ll find him?’’ 

Cynthy turned on Celia a sour, unsteady 
gaze. ‘‘You-all won’t never find him!’’ 

Celia sped through the dusky hall to the 
office. The door was open, but her father was 


PICTURE. 





The captain went straight to the sitting | he liked to have her stroke the white arrow | not within. Doctor Clay’s office was a shabby, 
room, with Noel’s bewildered squaw still close | on his nose. But Celia went hurrying on to | cluttered room. The furniture for the doctor’s 


at his heels. The woman, with the baby still 


sleeping in her arms, sank down upon a rug | 


on a couch. 
out at sight of her husband; she had not seen 
him clearly by the light of the lantern. His 
lips were swollen, his eyes were red, his hair 
was singed, his brow and chin were black 
and raw. She was about to fling herself into 
his arms when a noise at the window caused 
them both to turn sharply. They saw a 
face at the window, pressed close to the glass. 


the wagon shed. 


darted under the eaves. The open end still | 
framed a picture of the green-and-gold orchard. 


was the same old buggy she had ridden in 
beside her father when Gram was young. 





What wonderful stories he had told her in | 
those days— stories of splendid and daring | chair, she glanced at some foolscap sheets of | self on the old seat, looking not at Celia, ut 


| use was decrepit enough, but Celia was sur- 


The shed still had the same magical brown | prised to see how much of his office equipment | thing more, nor did he. 
on the floor; the captain put the other children | Shadows that it had in the days when she used | was modern. 
Mrs. Stanway entered, and cried | to play there; the swallows still wheeled and | the office of a country doctor who had to be a| | father?” 


dozen kinds of specialist in one! Celia won- | 
| dered how her father had time to keep up with 


| entire surgical equipment had been a pair of | 
forceps and a lancet. 
As Celia sank for a moment into the desk | 








AS IF SHE WERE STILL A 
LITTLE GIRL. 








an official report. The cold little columns | 
facts and figures represented her father’s ha: 
vain efforts to establish a county hospital : 
consumption. Tripper County was stupid ;: 
behind the times. There was work enou 
for a Brant Hall in Tripper County if Bra 
Hall could be pieked up and set down the: 
The magic name set Celia todreaming. Su 
work to do! Such people to know and to 1i 
with! Of course father would mind a lit 
at first; but then, he was used to jogging 
alone in Lanesville. 

Was he upstairs, perhaps? It was a lo 
time since Celia had been in her father’s roo 
She went up now to the big, bare room, whi. ; 
was flooded with sun and air from four wid: , 
curtainless windows. By the bed, on a liti > 
stand, was a night lamp and some books. W 
it possible that her father still suffered fr: 
sleeplessness? He never complained of sle: 
lessness nowadays, or of anything else, | 
that matter. And he always seemed pret 
well, although perhaps always a little tir 
Suddenly Celia remembered an old cust): 
that this June she had completely forgotte,). 
From the vine outside the window she broke «./f 
some yellow roses, and put them into a litile 
vase on the old sewing table beneath |r 
mother’s picture. As she turned from ber 
mother’s face to her own in the mirror, sie 
was surprised to see how much alike thy 
were. 

Just below the mirror on the bureau were 
a score of photographs, little ones, big ones, — 
Celia as a baby, Celia in curls, Celia in sun- 
bonnets, Celia astride old Gram when Grain 
was young, Celia laughing, Celia grave,—a 
whole bureau top of Celias! But she turned 
away, amazed, hurt. Her cap and gown pic- 
ture, her latest, the big, costly photograph she 
had ordered specially made for her father, the 
picture that every one called a marvelous like- 
ness—where was that? Celia was not afraid 
tothink; she was thinking now. Why was her 
cap and gown picture not there? 

Clearly she must find her father and tell 
him her*decision; but now she was afraid to 
find him. A walk through the orchard would 
give her time to think before she took up the 
search again. Father would not understand 
her call to big, public service, but her reso- 
lution was right, of course; there was nothing 
for her to do in Lanesville, and she was full 
of energy; there was no one to understand her 
in Lanesville, and it was right to seek com- 
radeship; she had not ‘‘found herself’’ in 
Lanesville, and she must find herself. 

In earliest June the orchard was fairy-like 
with green. Beneath the old trees the clover 
and buttercups nodded. The orchard was on 
the side of a hill, and looked 
toward the valley, where a twist 
of sunlit river sparkled. Sounds 
from the village came soft and 
dreamy to the orchard bench be- 
neath the farthest tree. In the 
orchard, Celia was always a little 
girl again. They were an outdoors 
pair, she and her father. The 
orchard was more home to Celia 
than the house. Seated on the old 
bench, she would have time to 
think a little. 

But as she neared Top Tree, 
there was a rustle and a shadowy 
movement, and a man in a linen 
duster glided away. He would 
have escaped across the mossy stone 
wall, if Celia had not laid hold of 
the flying tails of his duster. 

‘‘Father, it has taken me so 
long to find you!’’ 

Doctor Clay hesitated, smiling 
sheepishly. 

‘**Perhaps I was running away,”’ 
he said. 

‘*Why, father?’’ asked Celia. 

‘*T was afraid you had something to tell 
me,’’ said Doctor Clay. 

‘*How did you know ?’”’ 

‘‘Saw the letter from Brant Hall. Know 
the shape of ’em. . Get ’em myself once in 
awhile. Interested in their new preventive 
work. Get pamphilets.’’ He was still tugging 
to get away. 

‘“*You, father, know Brant Hall?’’ Celia 
exclaimed. 

‘‘Why, yes! Know Simms, their visiting 
surgeon. Big work! Bigman! Reason | ‘ry 
to get to the medical meetings once in ‘wo 
years is Simms. He stirs me up.’’ 

Celia stood gazing at her father with wie. 
deep eyes. His eyes at last met hers, and ‘ill 
his humor went from him. He looked a littl 
drawn and pale. 

‘*You think I need stirring up, Celia?’ 

Into Celia’s mind flashed the picture of ‘! 
big, busy office. 

‘*No, father !’’ 


ee 


But she could not say ay- 
But at last she ask«l, 


It was varied, too, as befitted|‘‘Why were you running away from »'; 


‘‘Afraid you had something to say to 
| Afraid I knew what it was. But I’m bra 


-_ * 


The buggy was mud-caked, and tufts of hair | so many modern inventions, especially as old for it now. Out with it, Celia!’’ 
protruded from the cushion on the seat; but it | Lanesville would not have cared if its doctor’s | 


‘‘But, father, how is it that you kno’ 
That you understand ?’’ 
‘*We-e-ll.’’? Doctor Clay hesitated. *''\® 
| may as well sit down to it.”” He settled hh ™- 











ae river; a smile was on his lips, but not 


t 

. is eyes. ‘*To tell the truth,’’ he went on, 
-] had something to do with it. Simms said 
so:, ething about their looking for another social 
w.'ker at Brant Hall. I said I had a daugh- 
ter: that I’d try to give her. They might 
s:. her.’? 

* Father,’’? whispered Celia, who uncon- 
sci usly had snuggled close to his side as if 
she were still a little girl, ‘‘father, why did 
yo do it?’’ 


-- Because I know how it feels.’’ 
What??? 

Iie made a. quick sweep with his long arm. 
‘“‘Why, Lanesville! Lonesomeness!’’ 

After awhile there was a little whisper from 
Celia, but you could not tell what it meant, 
for she only murmured, ‘‘ Father !’? - 

Then he went on talking, to the far-off 
river, to himself: ‘‘Too late for me, not for 
you. I had ’em once—dreams; tried to put 
’en into you, from the time you were the 
size of a peanut. Dreamed of doing a heap of 
reading, but no time now.’’ 

‘‘But, father, you do read a heap. And 
you’ve read Agnes Kent.’’ 

‘‘Have you?’’ he cried. His eyes shone 
with delight. 

‘* Yes,”? answered Celia, looking at his 
eyes, and thinking, not of Agnes Kent, but 
of him. 

He went on: ‘‘And I dreamed of being a 
friend to all the poorer fellows, male and 
female, everywhere. No time for that, either.’’ 

‘But Cynthy, father—and all the others 
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N thinking that her troubles were all over 
| except for the September examinations, 
Barbara had forgotten to reckon with other 
consequences of her conditions in mathematics 
and the rest. Indeed, her troubles may be 
said to have just begun. 

In the first place, she found it much harder 
to study than she had supposed it would be. 
She had always learned easily enough when 
she set her mind to it. Her mind, however, 
had during the last half year fallen into bad 
ways. Whatever discipline it may once have 
known had been seriously impaired. It had 
also failed to contract those new habits of. 
study, peculiar to college work, for the acqui- 
sition of which freshman year is especially 
appointed. 

When Barbara sat down with a trigonometry 
in her hand, her thoughts started on a wishing 
excursion, and worked up the tally of those 
things that she would rather be doing. Why 
should the Latin language invariably suggest 
Uttley’s and college ice, and skates and skis 
and carnivals? The little lake had not moved 
from its position under the east window. Even 
when Barbara turned her back on it, it man- 
aged sooner or later to jerk her head round. 
Sky and air and snow and people called to her 
as insistently as ever. Concentrate as she 
would, she could not banish their voices. 
Barbara did not put her feelings into words, 
even to herself. She only felt that she had 
begun a discouraging task. 

‘‘Why do I hate it so?’’ she asked Doris 
once. - 

‘‘You won’t hate it,’’ said Doris, ‘‘when 
you get used to it again. ’’ 

‘‘Janet Bland says my head is rusty.’’ 

‘Shine it up.’’ 

‘*Maybe it isn’t so good a head as I thought, ’’ 
said Barbara. ‘‘Maybe it only came from the 
bargain counter, marked down to ninety-eight 
cents. ”? 

‘*You don’t believe that.’’ 

““Oh, I don’t know. Here I’ve been room- 
ing with straight credit for half a year; 
straight credit across the hall, too. And I’m 
a dunce. What do you make of that? Just 
the same, if I weren’t rooming with you, 
Lorry, it would be a lot harder to keep on 
plugging. ’? 

For Barbara had to combat not only her own 
longing for pleasure, but the desire of a great 
uany people for her company. Often there | 
‘28 @ knock at the door of the room, and a 
ice called : 

‘Leighton, O Leighton! Syna Martyn wants 
a in her room!’’ 

*‘Catch the next car with me, Bab. Please ! 
‘k’s home from Yale with his chum, and 
vother’s telephoned for me to come and bring 
‘ther girl. ’” 
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2) In Ten Chapters Chapter Seven Gos 


| gave her what Barbara called ‘‘a hand up.’’ 


down in the village and out on the hills? I’ve 
never learned how you do it.’’ 

His face was blank with bewilderment. 
‘*You think I do it? You think so, Celia?’’ 

‘*Yes, father.’’ 

‘*And I dreamed once, like you,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘of doing something big for this old 
world. Here I am still in Lanesville; but 
you, you may do, out in the big world, all that 
I haven’t done. ’’ 

‘*There’s nothing,’’ Celia whispered, ‘‘for 
me to do in Lanesville?” 

‘*You haven’t found anything, have you?’’ 
he asked. 

It was a very far-away little voice that 
answered, ‘Not, perhaps, till now.’’ 

He turned toward her with a swift, hungry 
look, and then exclaimed, ‘‘No, you must leave 
Lanesville! I—I’m used to going it alone. ’’ 

‘*That’s why,’’ said Celia. 

‘*Why?’’ he repeated: 

‘*Why I’m going to stay with you.”’ 

Into his face came such a light of love and 
thankfulness that Celia, for the sake of her 





own conscience, felt she must cling to some 
scrap of apology. ‘‘It was only that I 
thought I ought to find myself. ’’ 

There came back to his brooding eyes | 
their whimsical humor. ‘‘That’s what 
they call it nowadays, isn’t it? I—I’ve 
never had time to find myself.’’ 

Celia’s eyes, although very soft and 
shiny, gave back his own twinkle. ‘‘ You 
needn’t find yourself now that I have 
found you!’’ 





Gilchrist 


a boy in the village who will rent his 
double ripper until four o’clock.’’ 

If it had been only Tiny, or only | 
Syna Martyn, or only one of a score of | 
people! Or if they had all agreed to let 
Barbara alone in ‘‘quiet hours’’! i 

Tiny and Fuzz and Migs and Nina tried 
to do that. They were having troubles of 
their own. Their report cards did not 
make pleasant reading. But there were — 
girls who had no seruples. They thought : 
more of the pleasure Barbara’s presence 





gave them than of what was good for her. e 


Most of those girls were merely thought- 
less; but there were a few, Syna Martyn 
among them, who cared only to serve 
their own desires. Hitherto, Barbara had 


always been ready at a moment’s notice i 


to do anything interesting. Why not now? | 
If they found her studying, they teased; : 
if she was not studying, they did not | 
need to tease. Throughout the first se- i 
mester when they wanted her company, I 
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**Tt does, worse luck!’’ the captain replied. 
‘*Didn’t you know, Leighton?’’ 

‘*1’d forgotten. I’m no end sorry.’’ 

‘*You’d better believe we are. But we’re 
not blaming you. Only, if you could help us 
out once in awhile —’’ 

‘*T’ll be on hand for every practice. Count 
me as one of the regular scrubs. ’’ 

The captain squeezed Barbara’s arm. 
‘*You’re the stuff, Leighton. It will help a 
lo ” 

‘*The games come next month, don’t they ?’’ 

‘*Last three weeks of the term. I’d picked 
you for goal thrower. ’’ 

‘*Whom will you put in now?’’ 


‘*Search me. What do you think of Sally 
King?’”’ 

‘*She gets rattled easily.’’ 

‘*That’s the worst of her. Got anybody to 


suggest ?”” 

‘*Tiny Young wouldn’t have to do a thing 
but reach up and drop balls into the basket. 
Now that she’s out of the running, I suppose 
that Sally King is the best choice. I can 
coach her up in a few things, I think.’’ 
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they had carried her off under Doris’s 
nose if Doris happened to be at work. 
Even very thoughtless girls will not take 
possession of a room when one of its rightful 
occupants, who they know means business, is 
obviously trying to study. Hence, in her 
own quarters, when Doris was at home,— 
and Doris made it a point to be at home as 
much as she could,—and when she succeeded 
in resisting entreaties, Barbara now found 
sanctuary. 

But sometimes she did not want to resist; 
her will mutinied; she put her books aside, 
and gave herself entirely to play. Then she 
said ‘‘unprepared’”’ in class, and repented in 
shame, and vowed that she would never say it 
again. And she did not—until the next time, 
which was almost always a little farther away 
from the last time than had been the time 
before that. ; 

But to poor Barbara it seemed as if she were 
not getting on at all. 

‘*T don’t know so much as I did last semes- 
ter,’’ she lamented. 

‘Yes, you do,’’ said Doris. ‘‘You only 
think you don’t, because you are beginning to 
notice how much you do know. Last semester 
you didn’t care. ’’ 

If Barbara failed to see progress, other people 
were aware of the direction in which she was 
heading. More than one of her instructors 


Freshmen passing in and out of classrooms 
beside her began to say, ‘‘Working, Leighton? | 
Good for you!’’ 

Such appreciation, and an invitation to usher 





at the junior ‘prom, ’’ helped to salve the sting 
of the readjustments after mid-year’s. The | 
class met and made its temporary officers per- | 


“IT WISH YOU WERE DOWN THERE, LEIGHTON... . 
MAKE US ALL FEEL BETTER.” 


‘*See what you can do with her, Leighton. 
And—better luck next time!’’ 

‘Thanks, Ethel. I mean to have it.’’ 

**Good. The class needs you.’’ 

Not to play in the championship games! 
After the captain left her, Barbara walked on 
in a cloud of self-disgust. She had failed the 
class. There was no other way to put it—she 
had failed the class. The captain’s generous 
thoughtfulness had pricked for the time her 
own little bubble of personal ambition. Under 
her pain crept a glow of gratitude. Ethel had 
had no hard words for her, no reproaches. It 


had not been, ‘‘Why didn’t you work a little | 


harder, Leighton?’’ It was just, ‘‘We’re not 
blaming you,’’ and ‘‘ Better luck next time.’’ 


That was college, she thought. No hitting | 


the girl who was down, no useless repining. 
You accepted facts as they were, and made 
the best of them until you had changed 
them. 

But she would show Ethel how she felt 
about it. Her actions should speak for her. 
‘*It doesn’t matter who does the thing so long 
as it’s done,’’ she thought. ‘‘The cat danced 
—that’s the main point.’’ Janet Bland’s words 
repeated themselves in her brain. ‘‘I won’t 
miss one single practice,’’ she said to herself, 
‘“‘no matter what anyone wants me to do. 
I’ll have a share in the victory even though 
I’m not on the team. 
awfully good for me, to do something I don’t 
get any credit for.’’ 

Barbara kept her word. All the ability that 
was in her went to the service of the players 
picked for the freshman team. She took any 


‘Heard the latest? Tiny-for-Short has just manent; reluctantly it erased the names of | position assigned her, and played as hard as 


bi 
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v Miss Ford and that German bigwig of | 
8 have driven nobody knows where in a} 
igh that belongs to a man who was calling | 
Doctor Seaman’s. They thought it was | 
"9 ‘irs, of course. How’s that for one of Tiny- | 
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third act. ’’ 
r else it was Tiny and Fuzz, with triumph | 
their faces. ‘‘Call out the old guard! | 
Chuck work this once, Bobolink! We’ve found | 


or 


de off with a horse meant for Miss Chemistry | a few girls who had conditions; among them | she knew how. 
Ford. Mistook it for one she’d ordered. And| was Tiny-for-Short’s. “The musical clubs| her opponent. It uncovered weakness and | 


invited applications from freshmen who had | 
no conditions. Worst of all, for Barbara, how- 
ever, was the thought of missing her basket- 
ball ‘*H.’? 

‘* Leighton, ’’ said Ethel Conrad, the captain, | 


having you on the team, do I?’’ 
Barbara stopped short. ‘‘Does my getting 
conditioned cut me out of basket ball, Ethel?’’ | 





It was excellent practice for 


developed strength. 
Barbara said nothing about what she was 
doing. Few of the class knew that she never 


| missed a practice of the squad. None of them 


guessed how she felt about it, except Tiny- 


‘Short’s mix-ups? Come out and watch | as they came from Latin together one morning, | for-Short and Doris. Yet Barbara was not 
| “1 don’t need to say how I feel about not | unhappy. 


‘*You’re helping a lot,’’ the captain said to 
her. ‘‘You are making Sally King over.’’ 


‘*She’s learned to know some of my ways,”’ | 


It will be good for me, | 


Barbara replied, ‘‘and they don’t rattle her 
as they did, that’s all.’’ 

‘*That’s a good deal: Of course she’s the 
same old Sally underneath, but she plays a 
fifty per cent. better game than she used 
to.’’ 

**Sally’s all right when she keeps her head. 
You’re not worrying, Ethel?’’ 

‘*What good would that do me”’’ 

‘*Our team’s called unusually strong for a 
freshman team. Even Gay Leavitt acknowl- 
edged last night that we might possibly beat 
the juniors, and the juniors say we’ ve a chance, 
a bare chance, at the seniors.’’ 

‘*Do you believe that?’’ 

‘“*Why not?’’ 

‘*A team is no stronger than its weakest 
player. About where does that place us?’’ 

‘*T don’t believe my not playing makes all 
that difference. We’ll beat the sophomores, 
anyway.’’ 

‘*Why the sophomores? 
lo ” 

‘*Goodness, you are blue! Haven’t we got 
to pay them for springing that class-tree trap 
last fall ?’’ 

‘*It’s a good tree.’’ 

‘Of course it’s a good tree. And we want 
to celebrate our victory under its spreading 
branches while the sophomores pass by on the 
other side with averted faces. ’’ 

“*T get the idea. Put in your best licks on 

Sally King, then.’’ 

Barbara went cheerfully home to refuse 
an invitation to a ‘‘spread’’ 
in Janet Bland’s room for 
the following night. She 
could refuse anything that 
conflicted with basket-ball 
practice. The honor of the 
class demanded it. For the 
class she could even contem- 
plate watching the victories. 
Watching! When in every 
nerve she would tingle to be 
earning those victories her- 
self ! 

‘“*My, but you feel good 
after a game and a shower !’’ 
she said to the roomful of 
girls that awaited her. 

‘*What have you 

there, Migs?’’ 

**The new basket- 
ball songs. Every- 
body’s to learn the 
words and report for 
practice promptly at 
one - fifteen in the 
gym to-morrow. ’’ 

‘**Listen to this!’’ 
cried Frances. 

“The freshmen have a 
little ball, 

Oh, what a big din!” 

** Just as big a din 
as we can make,’’ 
said Tiny. 

“It runs with them 
straight down the 
hall —” 

‘*Whoever wrote that song didn’t know 
basket ball,’’ interrupted Barbara. ‘‘It’s a 
foul to run with the ball.’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t say they ran with the ball,’’ 
Nina declared. 

**Guilty! Guilty!’’ cried Fuzz. ‘‘You wrote 
it, Nina.’’ 

**Really, Nina?’’ 

‘*Of course she did !’’ 

‘*What’s the difference between ‘they with 
it,’ and ‘it with them’ ?’’ 

‘*You’re dense, Bab.’’ 

Frances read on: 

“Tt runs with them straight down the hall, 

Up, Johnny, and in!”’ 

‘*That’s cute. ’’ 

‘* How about this?’’ cutin Barbara. ‘*‘Won’t 
we pound this out!’’ 

“Freshmen, freshmen, it’s up to you, 

Right this way with the ball, now do! 

Class it and pass it —” 

‘*What does class it mean?’’ 

**Don’t cavil at a poet, Fuzz. Maybe it’s 
Nina again. Did you write it, Nina?’’ 

‘*Not guilty.’’ 

‘*Tt means somebody ran short of rimes,’’ 
Wally suggested. 

**Tt means to make the ball your own, I 
| think,’’ said Doris. ‘Don’t let any other class 
| get their hands on it.’’ 

‘*Did you write that song, Dorry?’’ 

“No, Bab. ’’ 

“Class it, and pass it, and dribble it, too, 
| And chuck it in the basket just for luck—oh, do!” 

‘*Hear us on that ‘oh, do’!’’ murmured 
Tiny. 

**T don’t care if we don’t beat the seniors 
and juniors,’’ said Frances. 

‘*Why not beat them all?’’ Migs inquired. 

‘*Migs aims high,’’ said Wally. 

‘*T think it would be fun to win the cham- 
pionship our freshman year, and keep it all 
through our course. ’’ 

‘*There’s not much you want, 
kiddie?’’ 

‘*Didn’t any class ever do that?’’ 

‘*You couldn’t call it a freshman custom, 
Migs. ’’ 

‘*We’re the class that makes customs, Nina.’’ 
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‘* Any little thing to please,’’ said Tiny-for- | as if torun forward, and darting back, received 


Short. ‘‘But I’m like Frances. I’ll be con- 
tent if we beat the sophomores. ’’ 

‘They have a strong team.’’ 

‘* What’s the matter with ours, Fuzz?” 
Barbara asked. 

‘‘Nothing, Bab. Only whipping them won’t 
be exactly like rolling off a log.’’ 

Afterward, when Wally caught Doris alone 
in the hall, she remarked: 

‘*There’s a hole due in the cosmos right 
under Bab’s nose, D. D., if we don’t beat the 
sophomores. ’” 

* But we will. 
will?’’ 

‘‘T know as much about basket ball,’’ said 
Wally, ‘‘as a cat about fiddlestrings. There- 
fore I don’t think. ’’ 

At no time in the college year do the classes 
feel their individuality so keenly as in the 
weeks of the championship games. The zest 
of sport tingles in the air; the colors, banners, 
and songs make life bright and gay, indoors 
and out. 

Barbara, always responsive to college moods, 
was delighted by the excitement. She devised 
schemes for mascot costumes; she drilled a 
cheering section; she helped decorate the gym- 
nasium with freshman colors; she practiced 
indefatigably with the squad; she talked elo- 
quently of freshman prospects. And then she 
cheered her team to victory against the jun- 
iors, and to defeat against the seniors; and 
even while she watched them lose that game 
and the chance for the championship, she 
knew that the real contest had not yet 
come. 

It came at last in the sophomore-freshman 
game. 

As she slipped out of the gymnasium after 
the last practice before the game, Barbara 
realized with a sudden shock 
that as far as she was concerned 
the fight was over. Her work 
was done. Nothing she could 
do now would change the issue. 

She had only to wait with the 
rest of the class. 

Long before the game be- 
tween the seniors and the jun- 
iors was scheduled to begin, 
she was in her place, mounted 
on a chair behind the crimson- 
hung railing of the right-hand 
gallery. The opposite side of 
the gymnasium was decorated 
in green and yellow; there the 
sophomores were singing their 
class song. 

As soon as the song was 
finished, Tiny-for-Short’s red 
wand rose, hung poised a mo- 
ment, and then dipped swiftly. 
In unison with it moved Bar- 
bara’s wand; beyond Tiny’s 
swung Fuzz Herron’s. The 
freshman song struck the air 
gallantly; the freshrhen were 
determined to show that they 
could sing as well as the soph- 
omores. 

Then the faculty appeared, 
and escorted by white-gowned 
ushers, walked the length of 
the gymnasium floor amid the 
cheers of the two classes. Bas- 
ket-ball songs echoed from wall 
to wall. The mascots entered. 
Four big red numerals toddled 
the length of the hall, and were 
wildly cheered. Not once did 
Barbara’s expression change. 
Her wand held her section to time, but it 
worked mechanically. 

‘Seven to five,’’ she heard herself saying to 
Migs at the end of the first half of the senior- 
junior game. ‘‘It’s going to be the seniors’ 
game. ’’ 

At last the familiar white-kilted, white- 
jumpered, red-stockinged figures, each with 
hair tied with a crimson bow, ran out on the 
floor, and Barbara set her wand. to work again, 
while the freshmen expressed their frantic 
loyalty in song. 

‘*T wish you were down there, Leighton, ’’ 
said a voice in her ear. ‘‘It would make us 
all feel better. ’’ 

Then the whistle blew. The galleries fell 
abruptly silent. Barbara stepped down from 
her leader’s chair. She had eyes only for the 
seven white figures on the floor below; each 
figure had a black - suited, yellow - trimmed 
opponent. 

The whistle blew again. 

Clean and true the ball sped toward the 
freshman goal. Ethel Conrad snapped it to 
Sally King. The forward threw hurriedly, 
and missed the basket. A tall sophomore 
guard popped up like a jack-in-the-box, gath- 
ered in the ball, and drove it straight into the 


Don’t you think we 





hands of the yellow’s left forward. A minute | 
later the green and yellow wall rose up and | 


wavered dizzily before Barbara’s eyes. 
‘First score,’’ said Migs, unsteadily, at her 
side. 





the ball in a momentary space. 

‘*Put itin! Put itin! Put it in!’’ 

But again the tall sophomore scooped the 
ball out of the air and sped it down the 
field. 

Barbara’s hands grew clammy and cold. 

‘*King’s rattled.’’ 

‘*She’s missed twice now. ’’ 

‘Don’t say it. Pretty fair goal thrower 
generally.’’ 

‘*Not like —’’ 

‘*Sh! She’ll hear you.’’ 

‘* She could get round that sophomore. ’’ 

Ah! The yellow goal thrower had missed 
the basket. And here came the ball again. 
‘*Now, Sally! Look alive, Sally! Show what 
you can do. Put it in! Put it in! Put it 
in!’’ 

And Sally put it in while the freshmen rose 


|} as one girl and, in a delirium of joy, set their 
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Again the fourteen figures were in motion. 


Again the ball was in Sally King’s hands. | looked. Under their tree the freshmen were | Under the shed was an old flat-bottomed scow, | the second attempt, Dave clutched and hea‘ 
But now a tall figure with thrashing arms | | singing. 
danced between her and the basket. The fresh- | mass, beyond the spread of its brown branches. | 


| red streamers dancing. 


But as Barbara followed with deep-seeing 
eyes the course of play, she could not rid 
herself of a horrible sinking of the heart. It 
was not that the sophomore seven were cooler 


or quicker or better players, except at one | 
point. It was not that their team play was | 
| down the river road. The 


very much stronger and speedier. The fresh- 
men offset that advantage with their dash and | 
vigor. But they lost a third of the goals they | 
might have won for lack of a girl to throw 
them. The freshmen forwards played nobly, 
but every soaring ball that missed the basket 
thudded on Barbara’s heart. 

‘*Migs!’? she murmured. ‘‘O Migs!’’ 

The two gripped each other’s hands and 
waited breathlessly. 

‘*Intermission,’’ said Migs. ‘‘Nine to six. 
Maybe we can make it up in the next hglf.’’ 

‘*We can’t,’’ said Barbara. ‘‘We can’t.’’ 


F. STECHER 





“ QUICK—CLIMB OVER MY BACK INTO THE TREE!” 


From the middle of the freshman section 
Tiny signaled that she understood and shared 
their misery. Barbara made no reply. She 
sang on; neither her arm nor her voice fal- 
tered. 

Then the seniors began to hammer at the 
juniors again, and increased the difference 
between the scores. That was what the sopho- 
mores would do presently, thought Barbara, 
with a sinking heart. If the freshmen had a 
goal thrower — 

But they did not have a goal thrower. 

Barbara sat through the second half with a 
face of flint. And at the end of the half the 
freshmen were beaten. 

‘*We might, ’’ she kept saying to herself, ‘“‘we 
might even have had the championship. The 
seniors beat us only by four points. ’’ 

On the floor the freshman team formed a 
circle, and with heads together, and their arms 
laid across each other’s shoulders, were cheer- 
ing the victorious sophomores. 

Barbara hurried from the gymnasium. She 
had turned blindly from Doris’s beseeching 
face; she had managed to lose Migs in the 
crowd; she had slipped away from Tiny-for- 
Short. How they must hate her, the fresh- 
men! Never could she meet Ethel Conrad’s 
eyes; never look the team in the face again. 
It was her doing, this defeat. 

She could not go to her room; she could 
not go where people were; she must get away. 
When she was halfway up Prospect, she heard 


| Singing on the campus below. She turned and | 


They spread out, a compact white | 











find to sing about now? she wondered. Weren’t 
they whipped? 

As a matter of fact, the words to this fresh- 
man song were very simple. Tiny and Nina 
had improvised them on the spot. 

“Just next year, 
Never you fear, 
We’ll beat ’em, 
We'll eat ’em— 
Alive!” 

Barbara walked on grimly. It might not 
matter, she thought, who did a thing, but it 
mattered much if it went undone. 

At nine o’clock that night a girl tapped at 
the door of 64 Mead, and handed in a florist’s 





box. ‘*Bab here?’’ said the girl. ‘‘I foun.) 
this downstairs, evidently just sent over; so , 
brought it up.’’ 

Barbara put out her hand for the box, a» 
took off the cover. Within lay a mass of r.: 
roses. 

‘*Wish I were popular!’’ grinned the girl ;.- 
the door. 

As Barbara read the card that had con: 
with the flowers, Doris saw her face softe: 
Silently Barbara held out the card to her. 

‘**Beat ’em or bust, next year,’’’ rea: 
Doris. ‘‘‘Them’s the sentiments of tho 
team.’ ’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Fhe LOST CATCH 


N their way 
O home from the 

Town Central ef — 
School, Dave Beals ra 
and Lafe Colvin jumped 
off the carryall at Pike’s 
Corners, and went on foot 


| boys wished to see what prog- 
ress had been made on the 
new interurban bridge that was 
building above the Widewaters. 
It meant a four-mile walk, but there were 
still three hours before dark. 

The trees along the river road were green 
with the fresh foliage of late spring; beside 
the road the Cahoga River spread like a narrow 
lake, winding among the hills. Presently, as 
the boys passed round the face of a long slope, 
they saw ahead an ugly, brownish-yellow gash 
—the cut and embankment of the 
trolley road. Scores of Italian 
workmen were busy on either 
bank, and at two places in the 
stream barges were moored to a 
long cable, and divers were clear- 
ing a foundation for the bridge 
piers. 

‘* What are they doing out 
there in: the water?’’ Lafe 
asked. 

‘*Blasting,’’ Dave replied. 
‘*See, that farther boat is pull- 
ing toward the bank, along the 
cable. Now watch!’’ 

In a moment a column of 
muddy water shot skyward; at 
the same time there was a sharp, 
penetrating sound. Lafe looked 
at his companion in surprise. 

‘““That’s a funny noise, isn’t 
it??? Dave said. ‘‘People are 
always surprised at the sound 
of under-water blasting; it isn’t 
a bit like the report of a blast in 
the open air.’’ 

Scarcely had the wave that 
followed the explosion subsided 
when several glistening objects 
appeared on the surface of the 
river. 

** See, Lafe!’’ Dave cried. 
‘*There are two—four—five fish 
killed by the concussion! They 
say that a dozen come to the top 
sometimes. Those Italians will 
pay five cents a pound for them. 
They like them so well that 
after six o’clock they go poking 
round below the dam on the 
chance of finding one. ’’ 

‘Why, they’re nothing but carp and mud 
cats!’’ Lafe exclaimed. ‘‘I didn’t suppose a 
white man would eat them.’’ 

‘*Oh, they’re not so bad. It’s mostly preju- 
dice that keeps us from eating them. Last 
Saturday Ren Simmons sold the Italians eighty 
pounds that he picked up in a couple of hours 
right below those barges. ’’ 

‘*isn’t it against the law ?’’ 

‘*Tt would be to dynamite them on purpose; 
but as long as they’re killed by accident, in 
the course of necessary work, there’s no sense 
in letting them go to waste. I heard the game 
protector say that he couldn’t interfere, so long 
as the contractor didn’t blast anywhere except 
on the pier sites. ’’ 

‘*There go two more,’’ said Lafe. ‘‘That 
one ahead must weigh as much as fifteen 
pounds. I wish we had a boat.’’ 

‘*We couldn’t catch them before they went 
over the dam.’’ 

‘*But they’re going to blast again. That 


fellow on the boat this way is testing his bat- | 


teries now. ’’ 
Dave looked up and down the river. ‘‘If 


Ren Simmons isn’t using his old punt,’’ he | 


said, ‘‘I know he’d just as soon have us take | 
it as not. Come on; we’ll go down to his 
landing, and see whether it’s there!’’ 

The two climbed the highway fence, scram- | 
bled through the underbrush beyond, and slid 
down the steep incline to the river bank. Going | 
| upstream a little way, they came upon an open | 
| shed, which was evidently used as a boathouse. | 


with a set of oar locks, but no oars. 
‘‘He hides them under that pine log up | 
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leaves away, ani 
you’ ll find them.’’ 

° 9 62% In a moment Lale 
ony: returned with a pair 
%° oO of weather-beaten oars, one 

of which had a cracked blade 
that had been mended with 
tacks and a strip of tin. 

‘*These are all I could find,’’ 
he said. ‘‘They look shaky.’’ 

‘*He carries his better ones 
home, I guess.’’ 

‘*Are you sure he’d be willing to have us 
take the boat?’’ 

‘“*T know he would. It isn’t worth more 
than five dollars. I’ll pay for it if anything 
happens to it.’’ 

With Dave at the oars, and Lafe steering 
with a small board, they lumbered out into 
the stream, and headed down with the current. 
The barge at the right of the river was just 
preparing to work along the cable in order to 
get out of the way of a blast, and the foreman 
at the stern shouted to them to turn in under 
its lee. 

‘**Keep inside of us,’’ the man called, ‘‘till 
it goes off !’’ 

Dave pulled hard until he was behind the 
bigger boat, and then shipping his oars, 
grasped the side of it. In a moment the shrill 
sound of the explosion, louder than before, 
came to their ears; the punt bumped violently 
against the barge, and the spray dashed into 
the boys’ faces. Dave shoved off, and they 
started quickly downstream. 

“Bring what you get to our side!’’ the 
foreman called, waving his arm toward the 
right bank. ‘‘These fellows need a lot of 
brain food.’’ Whether the dark-skinned work- 
men understood the joke or not, they all 
grinned, probably in anticipation of a fish 
supper. 

The boys were several boat lengths away 
when the foreman shouted again: ‘‘Don’t go 
beyond the bend in that old tub; the current 
is stronger than you think down toward the 
dam !’” 

‘*We won’t,’’? Dave replied. 
Widewaters. ’’ 

‘Hold up!’’ Lafe cried. 
cat just ahead of us!’’ 

Dave dropped the oars, and bending over 
the gunwale, caught up a five-pound catfish. 
It was limp and motionless; it had been in- 
stantly killed by the explosion. Off at the 
left a much bigger fish, a thick-bodied German 
carp, was floating on its side, struggling feebly. 
It had been farther from the blast than the 
other fish, and had been fatally injured instead 
of killed outright. 

Lafe slipped his hands under the fish and 
flung it aboard. 

“It feels soft and oily,’’ he said, with a 
gesture of aversion. ‘‘I wouldn’t give five 
cents a ton for such fish !’’ 

‘*Those chaps back there like them, though. 
They make a stew of them with vegetables. 
I saw them cooking eels that way last week. 


‘tT know the 


‘*There’s a mud 


-| Do you see another ?’’ 


‘*There’s something floating farther out. I 
guess it’s—yes, it’s another carp, and bigger 
than this one. Pull hard, and I’ll steer you 
right below it.’’ 

The current was strong where the fish was 
floating, and the punt gained on it very slowly. 
Another blast, promising more fish, sounded 
upstream; but Lafe had his eye on the !i¢ 
carp, and kept urging Dave to row harder. 
They heard a man shouting from one «f 
the scows; but whether he was calling 
them or to the workmen on the bank 1! 
boys could not tell, for the roar of the wat! 
pouring over the crest of the dam drown! 
the words. 

‘*We’re round the bend,’’ said Dave, wi 
a note of anxiety in his voice. 

Facing up the river as he rowed, he cot 
see the big wooded headland looming alx 
them, and judged that it was time to tu 
| back. 

‘*T know,’’ Lafe replied; 


4 


‘“‘and we’ve 


| good as got the fish. There—drop your «: 


and grab!’’ 
The carp flapped sluggishly to one side, ! 
| it was not dead, but merely disabled; but «' 


it into the boat. 


‘“That’s a whale!’? he declared. ‘‘!''s 


man turned, twisted, snapped to Ethel, made |} No words reached Barbara. What could they | there,’’ said Dave. ‘‘Climb up and poke the | worth a dollar, even at a nickel a pour. 











Now we'll go back, and see what’s coming 
from that second blast. ’’ 

They turned the unwieldy punt, and started 
to row round the bend; Lafe scanned the sur- 
face of the river for more floating fish. The 
heavy craft rowed hard in still water, and was 
doubly hard to propel against a strong current. 
Coming down, they had not noticed the cur- 
rent, for they were then going with the stream ; 
but now Dave was pulling with all his strength, 
and yet could not see that he was making any 
progress. 

‘+Are we going ahead at all?’’ he panted, 
after five minutes of violent exertion. 

Lafe had been so busily occupied in watch- 
ing for fish that he had paid no attention to 
the boat. Now he glanced at the shore on 
his left, and then at the wooded point. ‘‘Why,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘we’ve actually lost a dozen yards, 
at least !’’ 

‘*] was afraid we had,’’ said Dave, uneasily. 
‘*T couldn’t see that we were gaining a foot. 
See if you can help with that board. ’’ 


Lafe began to paddle furiously, while his an opportunity to better their 
companion toiled harder than before. After | condition. The result is that 
a score of strokes, the blade of the right oar | new countries are developed 
suddenly parted along the mended seam, and | by vigorous and courageous 
left a mere stick with which to beat the | men and women. 


water. 


The punt veered in its course, but Lafe| present conditions in the 
shifted to the weakened side, and paddling | South, and the opportunity 


break. The two now reversed their former | 
method, and Lafe, struggling desperately, | 
climbed over Dave; in a minute or two more | 
both were in safety. 

When they finally reached the rocky path 
at the top of the ledge, they looked down 
to see whether anything remained of the 
punt. Out of the froth a fish shot into view, 
and went whirling downstream, but not 80 | 
much as a stick of the boat was visible. 

After a moment Dave turned away. ‘‘Well, | 








attracts the strong of 


\ NEW country always gage, Se 
| heart who are seeking 


| In order fully to understand . 


~ 


with his board turned it back; now, however, | that the South offers to energetic men to break | 


they were losing ground so rapidly that it | away from the ties of old communities and to| tainly cannot be bought for less than one | 


a rueful tone of voice. 
**T’ll go shares, ’’ said Lafe. 
a very profitable cruise, after all, has it?’’ 
But the foreman, whom they met at the 


“head of a party that was hurrying down the 


path, assured them that it had not been with- 


out profit if it had taught them the folly of 
| foolhardiness. ‘‘When you went round the 


bend, as I told you not to do,’’ he said, ‘‘I 


was sure the coroner would have to drag the | 


river to-morrow. ’’ 


The SOUTH of TO-DAY 
By the Flon. Oscar W. Underwood 


because there is no labor to 
work them. 

Much of the land is as fertile 
as the best lands of the middle 
Western States. Some of it 
lies in the river bottoms, where 
there is more or less malaria; 
but much of it is in a rolling 

: ‘ prairie country that is as 

——— healthful as any part of Amer- 

—_ ~N ica. The best agricultural 
lands of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Iowa cer- 


seemed almost as if they were rowing down- | build up a new life in a new field, it is neces- | hundred dollars an acre, whereas there are 


stream rather than up. 

Both boys’ faces were reddened by their 
violent exertions; terror showed in their eyes 
as they looked at each other. Lafe regained 


his courage almost instantly, however, for he | 


was not a boy who in any situation would lose | 


his wits or his strength from fear; he glanced 


over his shoulder to see how far they were | 


from the roaring dam. 


‘*How high is that dam?’’ he shouted, for | 


Dave knew the river better than he. 

‘“Twenty feet. All the boats that ever went 
over it have been smashed. ’’ 

‘“‘We must swing round, and run into the 
right bank. ’’ 

‘*That won’tdoany good. There’s no beach 


down here; nothing but a rocky wall, ten feet 


high !’’ 

‘*Pull hard on your oar,’’ Lafe commanded, 
ignoring the statement. He looked over his 
shoulder again, and paddled with his board in 
order to turn the punt round. 

As the craft came broadside to the current, 
it seemed literally to leap down the river; but 
in a moment the boys turned it round, and 
headed diagonally for the rocky shore, fifty 
feet away. The dam was about a hundred 
yards distant. Every instant the pull of 
the current increased; inshore it seemed even 
stronger than it was in the middle of the 
river. 

‘*Pull!’’ Lafe shouted, as he plied the board 
with all his strength. ‘‘Now, again; now, 
back water—back water !’’ 

Dave obeyed mechanically, for he could not 
see the dam or the shore at his back, and 
had no idea what his friend was planning to 
do. 


| sary to review briefly the growth of the coun- | 
try in the past fifty years. 

The close of the administration of President | 
| Buchanan found the United States divided 
into three parts. North of Mason and Dixon‘s 
line, a homogeneous white race, of the blood 
of northern Europe, energetic, and self-reliant, 
was entering upon a period of manufacturing 
and industrial growth that would ultimately 
bring it great wealth, and at the same time 
| would overcrowd it. The South was strictly 
agricultural; cotton was king, and the limita- 
| tions of slave labor prevented the growth of 
manufacturing. The great West was an Indian | 
country. Only the states that bordered on | 
the western bank of the Mississippi River 
were dominated by a white population, and | 
| those states were sparsely settled. There was | 
only a fringe of population along the Pacific | 
coast. 





AFTER THE WAR. 


HEN came the war, and the great issue 
7 of slavery was settled on the battlefield. 
The South was devastated. Those of 
its sons who survived were strong, intelligent 
men, ready to develop their states and bring 
the South a new prosperity under the new 
conditions; but they had no capital, and labor 
was demoralized. Worst of all, the political 
conditions were so uncertain that capital was 
afraid to come to the South to help in building 
it up. Not until the early eighties did capital 
feel sure that investments in the South would 
be protected by stable governments. 
Meanwhile, railways had been built across | 








the continent with government aid. For more | 


thousands of acres of Southern land equally 
rich, capable of raising great crops of corn, 
cotton, and alfalfa, that can be purchased for 
from ten to twenty-five dollars an acre. 

In most cases, this land is only a few miles 
from a railway station. Yet though it is capa- 
ble of raising a bale of cotton to the acre,— 
with cotton selling at twelve cents a pound, 


| —and five tons of al- 


falfa in a season, it is 
lying fallow to-day. 
In the end, good 
labor will flow into 
this country ; and with 
labor to work the 
fields, great fortunes 
will be made out of 
these rich lands of the 
Southern States. On 
account of the present 
searcity of labor, the 
farmer who buys land 
in. the South may have 
difficulties to face. 
But the small farmer 
who expects to work 
his own land has no 
more inviting field 
open to him anywhere 
—a good climate, 
healthful conditions, 
fertile soil, and in 
many parts of the 
South splendid freestone water from Artesian 
wells a hundred or two hundred feet deep. 
The agricultural development of the South 
is really just beginning. For many years after 
the Civil War, the whole agricultural life of 
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Lafe dropped the board and leaped to his | than two decades new and fertile fields were | the South was devoted to the raising of cotton. 


feet. 


ahead, anchored in the rocks, but hanging 
over the stream, was a tall fir tree, two 
branches of which swept within a yard of 
the surface. Lafe clutched one branch, and 
with its aid caught the second limb at a 
point where it was nearly as thick as his 
ankle. 

Hanging on with a tight grip, he hooked his 
feet under the stern seat, and held the boat 
against the powerful current, although the 
strain seemed to be pulling him apart. 

‘*Quick—climb over my back into the tree!’’ 
he gasped. 

Dave leaped to the stern, and in a moment 
was clambering upon Lafe’s shoulders. Lafe 
felt his grasp slipping, until his clutched 
hands came to a twig that grew out at an 
om from the branch; there his grip held 
ast. 

The moment that Dave’s hands were above 
his own, Lafe released the punt, which shot 
from beneath them. In a moment more his 
companion had reached a place of comparative 
safety, but his own feet were dragging in the 
Water, and his efforts had nearly exhausted 
his strength. 

He raised his knees and gripped them against 
the swaying branch beneath him, but he could 
hot get a secure hold; in a few seconds they 
slipped off, and his feet splashed into the river 
again. His breath was coming in gasps, and 
he wondered how much longer he could hold 
on. The dam seemed to be roaring in tri- 
umph. 

*Aren’t you coming?’’ Dave’s voice sounded 
to Lafe faint and far away, although the call 
had been loud and insistent, and uttered at a 
distance of only a few feet. 

Then Dave saw his friend’s plight. ‘‘Hang 
on, Lafe!’? he called. Twisting his legs round 
the swaying branch, he reached down and 
grasped his friend by the wrists. ‘‘Now 
climb—elimb!? he urged. 

Lafe made a final convulsive effort. The 





The punt was scarcely six feet from the | being opened to the settler, virtually free of 
vertical ledge at the edge of the water, and ‘cost. Hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
less than a hundred feet from the dam. Just | from northern Europe were pouring into those 





unsettled lands. Ambitious and adventurous 
young men from both the North and the South 
sought the great West. The settlement of the 
West was a continual drain on the strongest 
and most progressive part of the population of 
the South. Consequently, from 1860 to 1880 
there was no real opportunity or effort to build 
up the resources of the South, except in a few 
favored localities. 

That condition has passed away. The great 
West has been populated. There is no longer 
an opportunity to secure good homestead lands 
free of cost. The farmer boy of the West, as 
well as the farmer boy of the East, must look 
away from home for good farm lands at a 
reasonable price. This condition is carrying 
many to Alberta and to the other western 
provinces of .Canada, but many others are 
beginning to move South, where they can find 
land that is both rich and cheap. 

Those who are unfamiliar with the agricul- 
tural conditions of the South find it hard to 
realize the wonderful opportunity that is now 
awaiting the real farmer who wants to buy good 
lands at a low price. I say the ‘‘real farmer,’’ 
for the opportunity is not yet open to the 
farmer who wants to own the land and have 
some one else do the work. For generations 
the richest lands of the Southern States 
have been werked by negro labor, and 
white labor has avoided those communities in | 
which the negroes exceed the whites in number. | 

But the situation in 





It impoverished the land, and the people as 
well. In recent years the tendency of the 
Southern farmer has been toward diversifying 


‘*Tt hasn’t been 
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limb bent lower and lower, but it did not | I’ll have to pay for that punt,’’ he said, in| Southern farmers to wean themselves from 


the growing of cotton, but those who have 
planted alfalfa have been very successful. 

An early spring, improved railway facilities, 
| and coast-line steamers going into the Northern 
market offer great opportunities for the growing 
| of early vegetables on the sandy coast land of 

the South- Atlantic States. I think it safe to 
say that, with intelligence, reasonable ability, 
|and a small amount of capital, a man can get 
greater return in money value from the farm 
| lands of the South than from any other enter- 
prise that is open to the investor of limited 
means. 


THE MINERALS OF THE SOUTH. 


ND the South is not rich in its fertile 
A fields only. Immense deposits of iron ore, 
coal, limerock, marble, and many other 
| minerals offer opportunity for great industrial 
| progress. The coal and iron mines in the Bir- 
| mingham district enable manufacturers there 
| to produce iron and steel at less cost than any- 
| where else in the United States. In all prob- 
| ability, pig iron is produced in the Birmingham 
district at less cost than at any other manu- 
facturing centre in the world. That has 
brought about the rapid growth of the city of 
| Birmingham. The census reports show that 
|in ten years Birmingham has increased its 
population 345 per cent. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will even- 
tually make the Gulf of Mexico the front door 
of the United States. Our exports are natu- 
rally seeking the line of least resistance, and 
the steamships of the world that pass through 
| the Panama Canal, and the rivers of the Mis- 

sissippi valley that flow into the Gulf, provide 
the easiest lines of transportation. On the 
other hand, the railways of the North that 
carry the products of the Mississippi valley to 

' the Eastern seaboard 
must cross high moun- 


WASHINGTON 


tain ranges. That 
means high cost of 
transportation. The 


railways running from 
the North to the Gulf 
of Mexico are down 
grade, and cross no 
mountain ranges ; with 
one locomotive and one 
train crew they can 
handle many more 
freight cars than they 
could in going east- 
ward across the 
Allegheny, the Cum- 
berland, and the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

No part of North 
America is blessed 
with more waterways 
than the Southern 
States. From the 
Potomac to the Rio 
| Grande many great rivers are ready to carry 
| the commerce of the South to the sea. Now 
| that the electric dynamo is supplanting the 
| steam engine, the waters of these rivers are 
| ready to supply the South with unequaled 
| power for its manufacturing enterprises. 


| THE RIVERS OF ALABAMA. 


his energies to the development of his fields in | northern border runs the Tennessee 


his crops, building up his land, and adapting | TT’ KE the State of Alabama. Across its 
ways that the conditions of the soil warrant. | River. Engineers have estimated that 


There is nowhere better opportunity for fruit 
culture than in the mountain regions of the 
South. The Albemarle pippin from the moun- 
tains of Virginia, the apples of the Ozark 
Range in Missouri and Arkansas, and the 
peaches of Georgia have a country-wide repu- 
tation and a country-wide market. 


THE BLACK BELT. 


TRAIGHT through the centre of the Gulf 
S States, from Texas to Georgia, runs a belt 
of black alluvial soil. The soil, which 
contains a large amount of lime, is of great 
depth and wonderful fertility. This belt of 
land has been known as the Black Belt for 
many years. It was the land that was first 
settled by the rich planters of the South, and 
after the Civil War it contained a large negro 
population. For that reason, many people 
have supposed that it was called the Black 
Belt on account of the number of negroes living 
there. The soil of that region has long been 
considered the best for cotton-raising, although 
in recent years improved methods of farming 
have produced as good results on the red 
Orangeburg soils lying north of it, and on the 
sandy clay soils of the hill country. 
Nowhere else in the South, however, is the 
soil so well adapted to the 





the South is changing 
rapidly. Theold slaves 
are dying off, and a large 
part of the new genera- 
tion of negroes is moving 
to the industrial centres, 
or to the great cities of 
the North. Now thou- 
sands of acres of the most 
fertile lands in the Gulf 
States are lying fallow 


lems have made him a 
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Underwood has served in the House of 
Representatives, where his energy, his 
clear thinking, and his uncommon under- 
standing of economic and legislative prob- 
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growing of alfalfa as it 
is in this Black Belt. I 
have heard it said by the 
scientific men of the De- 
partment of Agriculture 
that, with the sole excep- 
tion of the voleanic lands 
of the Rocky Mountains, 
these black lands are 
the best alfalfa soils in 
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leader. He is chair- 











|the damming of this great river at Mussel 
Shoals, near Florence, would create a horse 
power unsurpassed in the United States, 
except at Niagara. The Coosa River, run- 
| ning from northeast Alabama into the Gulf, is 
a great stream of continuous flow throughout 
|the year. For more“than eighty miles there 
| are successive rapids and waterfalls capable 
|of producing from two to three hundred 
thousand horse power. The Black Warrior 
River, which flows down the western border 
of the state, has similar if somewhat fewer 
possibilities. 

What is true of Alabama in this respect is 
also true of almost every Southern State. With 
cheap electric power, undeveloped coal fields, 
and mountains of iron ore, the South should 
show the greatest industrial growth of the 
age. 

There is no better climate the year round 
than that found in the mountain regions of the 
South. The nights are cool, and the days 
not too hot. Even in the lowlands of the Far 
South, where the heat is felt in the middle 
of the day, the nights are almost always cool. 
In fact, although the summers are long in the 
| South, the intensity of the heat in the middle 
| of the summer is not so great as in the Northern 
States. You seldom hear of a sunstroke in the 
| Far South. 

I believe that there is no more inviting field 
|anywhere in the world for a young man of 
}energy and brains than that which is now 
opening to him in the Southern States. The 
future growth of the South is assured. Capi- 
tal is ready to enter the fields of industry there, 
as it has already entered those in the West. I 
| make the prediction that within the next twenty 
| years the South will double its population, and 
that its industrial development will rival that 


America. It is hard for | of the North. 
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SWEDISH PEASANTS WALKING INTO STOCKHOLM 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O other woman in the congregation will 
mind if you do not wear a new Easter 
bonnet. 


D° not forget that the first Marathon runner 
ran not to win glory, but to perform a 
great service. 


A BLIND boy stands first in scholarship in 
a class of 145 boys who are graduated this 
year from the De Witt Clinton High School in 
New York City. Think how much he sees 
that many boys with sound eyes are blind to! 
NE who has studied President Wilson 
closely thinks that his success in having his 
own way is owing to his perfect control of his 
temper. That is not a new element of success, 
but as a matter of fact, it is more often found 
in those who have attained high place than 
in those who have failed to reach it. 


{7 King Constantine of Greece can carry out 
his present plans, the new Athens will lack 
none of the beauty and dignity of the old. 
Under his direction, architects and engineers 
have made a comprehensive plan to remodel 
and extend the city, without destroying any of 
the ruins that show its former greatness. The 
plans provide for new boulevards, including a 
broad avenue from the city to the Pirzus, and 
a complete system of parks and playgrounds. 
There will be new public buildings and hotels, 
a new system of waterworks, and a great rail- 
way terminal station. 


HILE America and Great Britain are 
celebrating the centenary of peace, shall 
America return the British battle flags that 
the Continental troops captured in the Revolu- 
tion? Leading members of the Sons of the 
American Revolution have suggested doing so, 
on the assumption, of course, that the English 
would welcome back the trophies. It is said that 
there are only eight such flags in existence— 
faded and frayed fabrics, now treasured in 
the museum at West Point. During the war 
the American troops captured about seventy- 
five British flags, but most of them were 
destroyed in 1814, when the British burned the 
Capitol at Washington. 
A WESTERN railway company has decided 
to hang in its observation cars framed maps 
that show all the points of interest, the names 
of important waterfalls, their height, the eleva- 
tion of various hills and peaks, the roads, the 
streams, and the hotels. The company will 
use the topographical maps published by the 
government, which are remarkable for their 
beauty and accuracy. It is astonishing that 
so few persons know anything about them. 
They cost so little—only ten cents a sheet— 
that they ought to be in the hands of every 
Boy Scout, every amateur explorer, and in 
fact, every person who would like to become 
familiar with the physical characteristics of 
his own neighborhood. ° 


T= heavy snow and the accompanying cold 
weather of mid-February brought out in 
an interesting way the power of organization 
to do what individual effort cannot accomplish. 
No sooner had the great storm begun than 
the secretary of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies telegraphed to all the state 
branches, and to other bird-loving associations 
in the North, ‘‘Feed the birds.’’ The mes- 
sage at once put into the field an army of 
competent workers, who out of their associa- 
tion funds paid for such food as they could 
not obtain by gift. Their efforts undoubtedly 
saved the lives of thousands of birds, every 
one of which, during the spring and the 
summer, will repay the benefaction a thou- 
sand times over. 


AN astonishing discovery was reported at the 

meeting of the Linnzan Society of Great 
Britain last year. The president of the society 
quoted from a pamphlet, published in Boston 


‘in 1849, that anticipated most of the ideas 


associated with the names of Darwin, Pasteur, 
and Lister. The theory of the ‘‘survival of 
the fittest’’ is contained in the sentence, 
‘*Everywhere about us we see waged the piti- 
less battle for life . . . the useless perish, the 
useful live and improve.’’? The author, Mr. 
G. W. Sleeper, even anticipated the evolution- 
ist’s theory of man’s descent: ‘‘Man and. the 
ape are codescended from some primary type. ’’ 
In this remarkable pamphlet there is also an 





enunciation of the germ theory of disease, and 
a suggestion of what we now know as aseptic 


surgery. 
* © 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


HE recent attempts to estimate the num- 
ber of men out of employment in the 
great industrial centres have revealed 

great diversity of opinion; at the same time, 
it has become clear that the problem is a per- 
manent one, and that it consequently needs 
careful study and intelligent treatment. 

Public attention was drawn to the question 
by the meeting in Ghent last September of the 
International Association for the Prevention 
of Unemployment, and the meetings of the 
American section in New York in February 
came at a moment when the seriousness of the 
situation in that city was apparent to all. 
The newly appointed Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations is doing its part by 
making a rapid investigation of conditions in 
cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The experts who are studying this complex 
question have marked certain points that all 
who discuss it should bear in mind: 

1. Most of the unemployed men represent, 
of course, unskilled labor, but those who are 
unemployable must be carefully distinguished 
from the rest. To those men—the vagrants, 
the dependents, and the defectives—methods 
of relief are applicable; the case of the others 
must be treated as an industrial problem. 

2. The number of men who are unemployed 
but who are able and willing to work can be 
diminished by the organization of labor ex- 
changes that shall have exact information as to 
industrial conditions all over the country. At 
present the information in regard to those con- 
ditions is unsystematized, and inadequate to 
the last degree. If accurate information were 
obtainable, it would be of especial value to 
men who labor in such seasonal occupations as 
agriculture, lumbering, and construction work. 

3. In many industries, the owners of fac- 
tories, by more careful planning, can abolish 
the practice of shutting down for three or four 
weeks at the end of each season’s production. 
The reforms that certain shoe manufacturers 
have brought about, by which the number of 
working days in the year has been increased 
from 250 or less, to more than 290, show what 
can be done in that way. In bringing such 
changes to pass, the spread of the principles of 
what is known as ‘‘scientific management’’ is 
bound to be influential. 

4. The proposal that in times of industrial 
depression, municipalities should provide em- 
ployment by undertaking works of public 
construction is frequently made, but many 
persons believe that it would do more harm 
than good. Its value as a practical measure 
has yet to be proved. : 

5. Some form of unemployment insurance, 
whether voluntary or not, to which the gov- 
ernment contributes, is desirable, because it 
encourages the workman to make provision 
against the day of idleness. The system 
adopted by the city of Ghent, which adds sixty 
per cent. to all benefits paid to men and women 
out of work, no matter through what form of 
association they receive the benefits, has been 
tried elsewhere with success. Obligatory 
insurance for workers in certain trades in 
England promises to be equally successful. 

It touches the sympathy of every right- 
minded man to know that at certain seasons 
of the year tens of thousands of men are out 
of work. We must do our best to reach, at 
any cost, a solution of this important problem 
of industrial organization. 


* © 


THE MELTING POT. 


N a recent address, Mr. Walter H. Page, the 
American ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, said that within a generation the 

children of Slav, Hungarian, and Italian im- 
migrants often became so thoroughly Ameri- 
canized as hardly to be distinguished from 
those of native stock. New York City, with 
its enormous foreign population, has become 
extraordinarily adept in assimilating the 
heterogeneous mixture. 

One of the most important agents in Ameri- 
canizing the children of alien races is school 
athletics. Into American games and sports 
the boys of all nations seem to enter with an 
equal zest. Some feel the spur of competition 
in scholarship; to the spur of competition in 
athletics, nearly all respond. The Public 
Schools Athletic League, an organization of 
broad-minded citizens, promotes the spirit of 
active and healthy rivalry by furnishing bronze 
and silver badges as prizes, for which all public 
school boys are invited to compete; pins are 





offered as prizes for the girls who show athletic 
prowess. Last year the League distributed 
more than ten thousand badges and six thou- 
sand pins. Besides these individual prizes, 
there are innumerable trophies for interclass 
and interschool competition, in baseball, basket 
ball, ‘‘soccer,’’ and other sports. 

Last June, Central Park was the scene of a 
great exhibition of public-school athletics. 
Three hundred school teams of forty-five boys 
each took part—13,500 boys in all. A very 
large proportion of the contestants were foreign 
born. At the Elementary Schools Indoor 
Championships, held in December in Madison 
Square Garden, twelve hundred boys com- 
peted. Among the seventy-five prize winners 
were Baur, Barzilay, Chalaire, Camuti, Da- 
parma, Enklewitz, Lemeke, Gini, and Tronz. 
In fact, only twenty of the names suggest 
American, English, Irish, or Scottish origin. 

* © 


GROWTH AND AGE. 


S far as the practical side of life is con- 
cerned, the period of middle age is a 
woman’s time of richest and most fruit- 

ful activity. The careful mother and house- 
wife, with her children growing up round her, 
is full of thoughts and full of duties. She has 
neither fingers enough nor hours enough to 
attend to the needs of the day. However 
great her capacity, she feels that she can 
hardly make it accomplish all that she desires. 

It is then, too often, that there comes a 
break. The children grow up and scatter, 
and the house seems empty. The daily activi- 
ties, although quite as constant, and more 
wearisome, take on the appearance of being 
less profitable, and the woman finds that almost 
without knowing it, she has passed from 
maturity to age. 

That is not right, either to herself, or to 
others. She should not give all at once, nor 
let the tyrannous perfection of the body so blind 
her to its inevitable failure and decay that 
she will slight the welfare of the soul. 

The soul need never grow old, although the 
body must. If we let the body crowd the soul 
into a corner, the soul will starve; but if, 
even in our busiest hours, when the demands 
of the day are greatest, we keep a little care 
for the soul, and through thought or beauty 
give it the glimpse of the eternal that it must 
have to keep it joyous and fresh and worth 
possessing, we shall find ourselves repaid ; for, 
even in the midst of bodily failure and decay, 
a soul thus nourished never grows old. 


® © 


SWEDEN AND RUSSIA. 


WEDEN is passing through a political and 
constitutional crisis that deserves more 
attention than it has had from the news- 

papers of the United States. Like the other 
nations that border on Russia, Sweden finds 
her foreign policy to a great extent determined 
by the necessity either of yielding to the pres- 
sure of the great Slav empire or of resisting 
it. Justas Russia crowds continually on China 
and Korea in her desire to get an ice-free port 
on the Pacific; just as she plies intrigue and 
threats against Turkey and the Balkan states 
in the effort to gain free access to the Mediter- 
ranean; so, the Swedes believe, she intends at 
some time to push her way across Scandinavia, 
in order to get a harbor on the open Atlantic 
among the fiords of northern Norway. 

Dr. Sven Hedin, the famous explorer, who 
has spent many years in Central Asia, where 
he saw much of the Russians, and learned 
much of their hopes and plans for the future, 
is convinced that the danger of Russian aggres- 
sion is actual. He believes that the forcible 
‘*Russification’’ of Finland is only a step in 
clearing the way for Russia to advance to the 
Atlantic. For several years he has gone up 
and down throughout Sweden, speaking to all 
sorts of audiences of the peril that threatens. 
Single-handed, he has aroused the nation. He 
has created a powerful sentiment for increasing 
the size and efficiency both of. the army and 
the navy, and for fortifying the Russian 
frontier with greater strength. Only a few 
weeks ago thirty thousand peasants marched 
from the northern provinces to Stockholm, to 
beg King Gustaf to persuade parliament to 
vote large increases in the military appropria- 
tions. The King, who shares the peasants’ 
feelings, made them a ringing speech, and 
promised to do all he could to carry out their 
wishes. 

The episode greatly disturbed the Liberal 
ministry, which was antimilitarist and thrifty, 
as well as skeptical of the reality of the Rus- 
sian peril. The ministers told the King plainly 
that he had exceeded his constitutional powers. 
A king in a constitutional country, they said, 





must not speak on political matters excep; 
through the ministers, or with their consent. 
and they demanded that he submit to them th. 
draft of any other public addresses he might 
intend to make. The King bluntly refused t. 
submit to their views, the ministry resigned, 
parliament was dissolved, and a stirring politi- 
cal campaign is going on. 

An incident that has greatly intensified th 
feeling throughout Sweden is the recent se)- 
aration of Prince William, the second son o: 
King Gustaf, from his wife, who is a cousi: 
of the Tsar. It was given out at the time that 
the young princess found the life at Stockholi 
too dull for her lively tastes ; but there are man 
Swedes who believe that she was more loya! 
to her native country than to that of her hus 
band, and that her departure from Swede) 
followed the discovery of conduct on her part 
that they openly call treasonable. 

At this distance, it is not possible to tell how 
far the fears of Doctor Hedin and the Swedish 
peasant army are justified. Certainly Russia 
has a well-won reputation for dogged persist- 
ence in pursuing her aims, and an almost pious 
belief in the greatness of her national destiny. 
When we consider the disparity in the size of 
the two countries, we cannot blame the Swedes, 
who fear and distrust Russia, for insisting that 
no preparation for a possible conflict can be 


too thorough. 
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YOUNG VOTERS AS CITIZENS. 


ANY young voters of this country are 
indifferent to the larger duties of citizen- 
ship. They go to the polls, it is true, 

but the average young man does not come 
forward readily to help, for example, in com- 
mittee work for civic improvement, to offer to 
take charge of a group of Boy Scouts, or to do 
any other thing that calls for personal work 
on his part. One reason for his reluctance is 
that he is absorbed in his own work and play, 
but another reason is that he is ignorant of 
the need and opportunity for his service. 

To remove that ignorance, the colleges of 
the land are bestirring themselves through 
their alumni and faculties. An interesting 
experiment is the course in citizenship recently 
established at. Cornell. Its aim is to awaken 
the student to ‘‘the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities that will become his as a member of 
his home community’’; to make him feel that 
he must have a ‘‘direct and continuing inter- 
est’? in the government of that community if 
it is to be ‘‘honest, efficient, and democratic. ’’ 
He hears lectures upon the ‘‘Citizen and the 
Schools, ’’ the ‘‘ Citizen and Problems of Pov- 
erty,’’ the ‘‘Citizen and the Physical Develop- 
ment of His Community,’’ and kindred topics 
from speakers who are actively engaged in the 
work that they describe. 

Such a course opens the eyes of the college 
student to the effort for civic and social better- 
ment that so many agencies are now carrying 
forward. It tends to change the critical atti- 
tude that is sometimes an unfortunate result 
of a college education, and to send the grad- 
uate out into the world in a state of mind 
sympathetic toward other activities than the 
selfish pursuit of business or pleasure. 

The instruction is most fruitful when the 
student has a chance to engage in some form 
of social work under competent guidance. 
Taking charge of a boys’ club at a settlement 
or teaching a class at an evening school makes 
real what he has heard in the classroom. 
Organized effort of that sort on the part of 
students is carried on at many colleges. At 
Harvard, the work centres in the Phillips 
Brooks House. Not long ago some people 
went to their state capitol in the interest of a 
certain piece of child-welfare legislation. They 
approached two young members of the assem- 
bly with their arguments, but before they 
had gone far one of the legislators said, ‘‘ You 
need not tell us any more about that. We 
were both connected with the Phillips Brooks 
House, and did settlement work in Boston.’’ 

If by such means as these the colleges can 
make young voters feel that they can and must 
help in working for the betterment of the com- 
munity in which they live, they will prove an 
influence for good citizenship equal to any that 
we have hitherto known. 
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ROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM.—The 

greater part of the commerce of Jerusale'': 
from the outer world now reaches it by w) 
of Jaffa, the Joppa of Bible times. Jaffa ha- 
a poor harbor; only small coasting vessels ca’! 
penetrate within the belt of dangerous rocks 
that encircle it. Large vessels have to stop at 
least a mile from shore, and land their passe!- 


gers and freight in large surf boats. A Frencl 
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company now plans to establish a new port at 
Jaffa, and also to build a railway from Rajak 
on the Beirut-Damaseus line, to Lydda on the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem line. The new railway will 
help to develop the rich plains of Sharon and 
Esdraelon, where Gideon defeated the Midian- 
ites, and will enable travelers to go by train 
from Jerusalem to Constantinople, by way of 
the Aleppo branch of the Bagdad line. The 
improvement of the port of Jaffa and the con- 
struction of the new railway will be of great 
commercial advantage to Jerusalem. 
S 


NOVELTY FOR NIAGARA. —If the 

plans of a Spanish company are carried 
out, visitors to Niagara during the coming 
summer can enjoy the sensation of traveling 
in the air above the famous Niagara River 

Whirlpool. Accord- 
| ing to the Engi- 
neering News, the 
Spanish engineers 
will build at once 
an aérial passenger 
cableway over the 
whirlpool about six 
miles below Niagara 
Falls, on Canadian 
territory. The com- 
pany now runs a similar line on Mount Ulia, 
near San Sebastian, in Spain; a picture of 
the Mount Ulia car, from the Engineering 
News, accompanies this paragraph. The car 
for the Niagara cableway has already been 
built at Bilbao, in Spain, and will ‘hold fifty 
passengers. The two terminals of the line 
will be about 1,770 feet apart, and at the same 
elevation, about 250 feet above the whirlpool. 
The car will travel on no less than six cables, 
each one and one-quarter inches in diameter ; 
should one cable break, the other five will 
support the car. An endless cable, counter- 
weighted at one end, and driven by a motor 
at the other station, will haul the car. 

& 


NEUMATIC TRANSPORTATION. — 

Pneumatic tubes are now used to move 
various finely-divided, low-grade materials, 
such as sand, coal slag, ash and refuse; to carry 
dangerous coal dust out of the mines, and even 
coal up to nut size; and to convey valuable raw 
products, such as grain, malt, and chemicals. 
The tubes prevent losses in the form of dust, 
which when the materials are transported in 
other ways are often considerable. According 
to the Coal Age, the pneumatic transporta- 
tion system uses directly exhausted power or 
compressed air, or both successively. 

cs 

HE ELECTRIC SHIP.—The first large 

vessel to be equipped with electric propul- 
sion is the new United States collier Jupiter. 
The power plant of the vessel consists of a 
Curtis steam-turbine engine and electric 











dynamo combined. The dynamo delivers cur- 
rent to two induction motors, each of which is 
connected to a propeller shaft. With electrical 
propulsion, it is much easier to manceuvre 
the ship and to regulate its speed. As the 
control levers are situated in the pilot house, 
it is no longer necessary to transfer orders 
to the engine room. The electric power plant 
also occupies smaller space and weighs less 
than marine engines that develop an equal 
amount of energy. 
& 

NEW BRAKE.—The Pennsylvania Rail- 

road has recently tested an improved brake 
system that actually stopped a train of twelve 
steel passenger cars and a locomotive, weighing 
inall nearly a thousand tons, within a thousand 
leet, or the length of the train, when running 
at a speed of sixty miles an hour. The energy 
generated by a train of that weight running 
at that speed corresponds to that of a blast of 
dynamite powerful enough to blow the entire 
train 120 feet into the air. The high-speed 
brakes now in general use would in an emer- 
kency stop the same train within a distance of 
from 1,600 to 1,800 feet. 


Fe Se S 
CURRENT> EVENTS 


MMEXICO.—On March 11th, President Wil- 
_ ~ Son sent two additional regiments of regu- 
lar infantry to duty along the Mexican border. 
—Maj. Rodolfo Fierro is now mentioned as 
‘ne an who actually shot the late William 
’. Benton. Word came to El Paso on March 
‘th that he was under arrest, charged with 
ie Murder of two Mexicans; as usual, the 
‘ruth of the news is uncertain. —The mili- 
“"y government of the Constitutionalists in 

hihuahua on March 11th issued a decree 
‘ustributing the public lands to soldiers of the 
revolution, veterans of the Madero revolution, 
“ad widows and orphans of men engaged in 
‘ose struggles. About sixty-two acres is to 
ve allotted to each applicant.—Both Torreon 








and Tampico continue to be threatened by the 
rebel forces; on March 17th, sharp fighting 
was reported from Escalon, on the road to 
Torreon. Federal troops intercepted the in- 
surgent advance movement, and drove it back. 
General Villa has hurried to the front.——A 
party of men declared to be Mexicans raided 
the town of Tecate, on the border between 


California and Mexico, on March 14th, burned | 


the general store and post office, and killed the 
postmaster. The incident caused deep indig- 
nation in southern California, and armed 
troops are now patrolling the border. 


m 
NGRESS.—Progress is reported on the | 


preparation of the administration’s anti- 


trust bills, and the bill for the repeal of the | 


canal toll exemption clause. No important 
legislation was actually passed during the 
week. ® 


EXPaEes COMPANY LIQUIDATES.— 
The United States Express Company, of 
which the late Senator Platt of New York was 
long president, has determined to go into liqui- 
dation. Its directors so voted on March 13th. 
The assets of the company will be nearly 
sufficient to give the stockholders par value for 
their holdings. The directors took the step 
on account of the unfavorable effect the parcel 
post has had on the receipts of the company. 


& 


RESIDENT’S DAUGHTER EN- 
GAGED.—On March 13th, the President 
copyriont, marceau,n.y. @nd Mrs. Wilson an- 
nounced the engagement 
of their youngest daugh- 
ter, Eleanor, to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, 
Hon. William G. McAdoo. 
The wedding will take 
place in June. Mr. 
McAdoo, who has long 
been a personal friend as 
well as a political associate 
of President Wilson, is a 
miss ELEANoR wison Widower with six children. 
& 
EW BATTLESHIP. — The keel of our 
latest and largest battleship was laid at 
the navy yard in Brooklyn on March 16th. 
Its displacement is 31,000 tons. 
& 


| Sevan PATENT CASE.— On March 10th, 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
handed down a decision sustaining the Good- 
win patent for the manufacture of photographic 
films, which was granted in 1898. The inven- 
tor, Hannibal Goodwin, was an Episcopal 
clergyman. He died several years ago. The 
decision will oblige certain camera companies 
who have been manufacturing films to pay 
sums amounting to several millions of dollars 
to the company that holds the Goodwin patent. 
The wife and daughter of the inventor still 
hold an interest in that company. 
® 

F ity: OF GOD.’’—The advisory com- 

mittee in charge of the movement for a 
world’s conference of the Christian churches 
issued on March 12th a proclamation that calls 
on the churches of the United States to avoid 
controversial questions, and to come together 
in fellowship to prepare the way for the pro- 
posed conference. A deputation of American 
clergymen, who have been in Europe for three 
months in the interest of the movement, have 
returned to report widespread interest and 
promises of codperation. 

& 

ones BU DGETS.—The English bud- 

get for 1914-1915 will amount to $1,025,- 
000,000, of which $257, 750,000 is for the navy. 
The Russian government on March 12th 
called for an extraordinary army estimate of. 
$60,000,000, in addition to the usual appropri- 
ation, which is about $275,000, 000. 

& 

| gromhgg POLITICS. —On March 16th, 

Mme. Joseph Caillaux, the wife of the 
French minister of finance, entered the office 
of Figaro in Paris and shot Mons. Gaston 
Calmette, the editor, who died shortly after- 
ward. ‘The act was the result of a political 
feud between the two men. Monsieur Cal- 
mette had attacked the personal and political 
integrity of Monsieur Caillaux, who, although 
not the premier, has been the most influen- 
tial member of the present ministry. Monsieur 
Caillaux at once resigned his portfolio. Com- 
ing just as the parliamentary elections are 
drawing near, the crime 
caused the greatest excite- 
ment in Paris. It was 
made the occasion of 
Royalist demonstrations. 

S 

ECENT DEATHS.— 

At New York, March 
12th, George Westing- 
house, the famous engi 
neer and inventor, aged 
sixty - seven. ——In an 
automobile accident near 








GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 


Edinburgh, Scotland, March 16th, Sir John. 


Murray, the naturalist and oceanographer, 
aged seventy-three. 
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This luscious soup; an ample plate; 
That lovely label red-and-white — 
All render his exalted state 
The Seventh Heaven of delight. 


Keep at the tip-top, 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup will help you. 


There’s nothing like health to keep you at the 
top in any line of endeavor — sport, study, work 
or whatever you undertake. And the great secret 
of health is proper eating and good digestion. 


Campbell's Tomato Soup is a nourishing food 
in itself. Eaten regularly with your luncheon or 
dinner it gives a tasty zest to the whole meal; 
and makes it digest better and do you more good. 
So by helping to keep you in tip-top physical 
condition it helps you to keep at the tip-top 
place in everything you do. Just try it a few 
times, and see if this isn’t so. 


Your money back if not satisfied 


7 

21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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HE came while it was still too dark to see, 
Through the old garden, olive-shadowed, dim, 
Mary, who loved the Master tenderly ; 
Mary beloved of Him. } 
As she came slowly, sadly to the tomb 
That darkest hour before the waiting dawn, 
Around her closer pressed the shrouded gloom; | 
She found her dear Lord gone. 
Weeping, she turned her leaden feet to go | 
And sought the pathway, sick of soul, and tired, | 
And then the voice, “Why weepest thou?” and lo! 
Her Lord stood by her side. 
She knew Him not. ’Tis thus the shadows hold, 
Unknown to us, not pain, but blesséd peace, 
And in their midst strange fears and sorrows old 
May find some sweet surcease. 


O grief of mine—mayhap it is too soon 
For weeping eyes to see the dawning light. 
It is the darkest hour, nor star, nor moon, 
Lightens the dusky night. 
And that which now I call my sorrow here, 
Within the garden of my grief, may be, 
Not sorrow, but my own Lord waiting near, 
Until my eyes may see. 


® © 
HEROISM. 
“ Y great difficulty, ’’ said 
hard-working Mrs. 


Jenkins to her rector, 
‘+is to find enough inspiration 
in my little commonplace life 
to keep me going with any 
zest. I envy the men and 
women who have great oppor- 
tunities. Here I am confronted 
with a meaningless, humdrum 
round of stupid things that I 
must tire myself out to do, 
but they all seem to be so trivial that I get 
discouraged. ’’ 

Doctor Brown’s face showed the sympathy 
he felt. ‘‘I am glad you spoke of it,”’ he said, 
kindly. ‘‘I know just how tiresome such a 
round of duty is. It is hard. But its very 
difficulty raises it from the category of com- 
monplace performance into the realm of the 
heroic. ’” 

‘*T don’t see how,’’ replied Mrs. Jenkins, 
with a sigh. 

‘*Because it’s doing the right thing when 
it’s hard to do that constitutes heroism,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘We can all see that it’s magnifi- | 
cently heroic for a man on the field of battle to | 
lead a charge to the very cannon’s mouth and 
be shot to pieces in his country’s cause. There 
isn’t any question about that! But every one 
doesn’t see that in God’s sight it’s quite as 
heroic faithfully and patiently to grind out 
day after day a round of monotonous tasks, 
when no martial music of bands inspirits us, 
and no flags are waving, and there is no one 
by to see that we are doing a difficult thing. 
About the hardest task we are called on to 
perform is to be faithful and patient and cheer- 
ful as we face that unending, dispiriting round 
of the things that must be done. It really 
requires the most steady, unflinching courage 
and the greatest strength of character.’’ 

‘Thank you for putting it that way,’’ said 
Mrs. Jenkins, after a pause. ‘‘l am going to 
try to find the heroic in the midst of the com- 
monplace. ’’ 
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THE WEAK LINK. 


OAN Wentworth shut Esther 
J Grant’s door, and stood with 
her back against it. Her 
eyes were dark with pain as 
she challenged her friend. 

“Esther Grant,” she cried, 
“tell me the truth! There isn’t 
anyone else brave enough to do 
it. Why did the girls choose Lois 
Dane class president instead of 
me? I wouldn’t tell another 
soul except you, but—it hurt so. 
Lois Dane is almost dull, and 
she has no executive ability at all; she’s nice 
enough, of course, but she isn’t a strong girl in 
any way. She’s just colorless. I can’t understand 
it. Esther, if you love me, tell me, for I know 
that you know.” 

Esther looked up; her gray eyes were full of 
wistful tenderness. : 

“Dear,” she said, “I'll tell you. It’s the case of 
the one weak link in the chain, I think. The girls 
are proud of your scholarship. And they admire 
your courage, your good looks, your ability. They 
know that you are probably the strongest girl in 
the class, but they do not like your habit of criti- 
cism, dear. They say that there is hardly a 
person—girl, faculty member, anyone—that you 
don’t run down. As Madge cried, ‘She makes me 
feel half an inch high, and when I’m reduced to 
such a pygmy as that, all the enthusiasm and cour- 
age are squeezed out of me!’”’ 

“But,” Joan stammered, indignant and bewil- 
dered, “the things I say are true—no one can deny 
them.” 

Esther shook her head. “They are only a tiny 
piece of the whole truth,” she said. ‘Miss March 
may be a poor logician, but she inspires her 
classes. Jess Kilbourne may be harum-scarum, 
but she never in her life failed a soul in trouble. 
Kate Barrett may be narrow, but she is true as 
steel. And Lois Dane isn’t really ‘colorless’; she 
is a power, because, my dear, she believes people 











up, not down; and people are ashamed to disap- 
point her. I’m glad you asked me, dear, because 
when you come to teach, in spite of all your bril- 
liancy, you will fail unless you see the best, and 
not the worst, of your pupils, and—I can’t bear to 
have you fail, Joan!” 


® © 


THE LAST PASSENGER PIGEON. 


N 1857 a committee of the Ohio senate, in oppos- 
| ing a bill to protect the passenger pigeon, said: 

“Wonderfully prolific, having the vast forests 
of the north as its breeding grounds, traveling 
hundreds of miles in search of food, it is here 
to-day, and elsewhere to-morrow, and no ordinary 
destruction can lessen its numbers, or materially 
reduce the myriads that are yearly produced.” 


To-day the last living passenger ploren is in the 
Cincinnati Zoélogical Gardens. It is the only 
surviving descendant, according to the Outer’s 
Book, of a flock of eight birds that were taken in 
1877. Even then the pigeons were plentiful, but 
in the years that followed, they were mercilessly 
destroyed by gun and trap, and their numbers 
decreased rapidly. Sud- , 
denly the extermination 
was complete. For years 
bird-lovers have sought 
for a few survivors with 
which to perpetuate the 
species, but not one has 
been found. 

To realize how enor- 
mous the destruction has 
been—greater even than 
that which wiped the buf- 
falo from the plains—it 
is only necessary to read 
accounts of the immense 
flocks that once literally 
darkened the skies. 

Audubon noticed a flight that was 
continuous for three days; the birds, 
according to his calculation, were at 
least 1,114,000,000 in number! 

“In Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana,” 
writes a naturalist who witnessed the 
flights, “their prsecng, pence were as in 
the backwoods, and often extended nearly a 
ee line across the country for a great way. 
Not far from Shelbyville, Kentucky, there was 
one several miles in breadth, and forty miles in 
length. In this tract almost every tree was fur- 
nished with nests, wherever the branches would 
accommodate them. On a single tree one hun- 
dred nests were sometimes found. It was danger- 
ous to walk under these fiying and fluttering 
millions, for large branches frequently fell, broken 
down by the weight of the multitude upon them. 
The ground was strewn with broken limbs of trees, 
eggs, and young pigeons that had fallen from 
above, on which herds of hogs were fattening. 
Hawks, buzzards, and eagles sailed about in great 
numbers, and _ seized the squabs from the nests 
“ fay nanny From twenty feet upward to the tops 
o 
a 





he trees, the view through the woods presented 

perpetual tumult of Ts and fluttering 

multitudes of pigeons. The beating of their wings 
made a sound like thunder.” 
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ON THE ROOF. 


PTAIN Martin, of Hook & Ladder 10, had 
been injured at a fire, and was on sick leave. 
Lieutenant Dolan commanded in his absence, 

and when I called at the house one evening, I found 
that young officer seated at the captain’s desk, 
knitting his brows over a report to headquarters. 
He looked up with a smile as I entered, and took 
my arrival as an excuse to lay aside his writing. 


“How is the captain?” I asked. 

“Cross as a bear, but all right otherwise,” Dolan 
answered, with a smile. “He h a bad fall, 
though, and was lucky to gst off as easily as he 
did. Went through a skyl ght, you know, so cov- 
ered with snow that he didn’t see it.” 

“The captain won’t be so fond of roof work after 
this,” I remarked. 

“It will take more than that to make him dislike 
it,” said Dolan. “It was a trick he turned on a 
roof once that led to his promotion.” 

““What was that?” I asked. , 

n was with 19 engine then, and was 
be gy think that he would never rise any 
higher. ut his chance came, without warning. 
There was a big blaze in a seven-story warehouse, 
down on the water front. There was a wholesale 
drug and chemical concern on the ground floor 
and basement, and they also used the two upper 
stories for storage. The fire started in the base- 
ment, and was going well when it was discovered, 
about daybreak. 

“When Martin’s company arrived, on the second 
alarm, the ae a atorech. They 
were ordered to take a line to the roof of the office 
building adjoining, and get a stream on the upper 
floors of the warehouse. They clambere up 
with axes, hooks, and mauls. On the sidewal 
there was a twenty-five-foot ladder and the hose 
from the engine, both to be raised to the roof by 


ropes. 

“When they reached the roof, the warehouse 
rose three stories above them. Flames roared from 
its top, and the iron shutters of the top floor were 
beginning to warp. You know how a fire will 
shoot up a shaft, scarcely touching the floors as it 
passes, and then ‘mushroom’ out at the top. 

“The men with the axes and mauls attacked the 
shutters of the fifth floor, which they could reach 
from the roof. Another squad lowered a rope for 
the ladder and the hose. The heat was terrific. 

“The pipemen had hauled up their line, and 
Harry Johnson was ee to the cornice with 
the ‘rolling hitch,’ when the top floor of that ware- 
house blew up like a charge of giant powder. The 
drug company had stored sulphur and chlorate of 
potash there, and you can i ine what happened 
when the fire struck that combination. e roof 
went up, then came down with a crash, and brought 
the top floor with it. The iron shutters flew a 
hundred feet away, and a long diagonal crack 
sppeeses along the wall under which the men on 
the adjoining roof were working. 

“The captain shouted a warning; the men who 
were hauling up the ladder let go the rope and 
ran back over the roof, and the others followed— 
all but Johnson. At the captain’s shout, he 
dropped the rope, and turned follow the rest. 
But the rope, running over the edge after the 
falling hose, ones im. He fell heavily, and 
the weight of the line cregees him along the roof 
to the cornice, and held him there. 

“Martin had been knocked from his feet by the 
explosion, and was a little behind the rest of the 
men. AtJohnson’s cry, he turned. Thirty feet in 
front of him lay the fallen man, held fast by the 
rope, in the very shadow of the wall, which, even 
as he looked, began to bulge in the middle. ‘With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, he ran to Johnson’s 
side, and cut the rope with a blow of his axe. 
Then, grabbing Johnson by an arm, he turned to 
follow the others. But as he did so the warehouse 
wall sagged, buckled, and came over at him with 
a roar. Martin caught Johnson up in his arms 
and literally threw him behind a little penthouse 
that rose over the elevator shaft. 

“The hot bricks hit the roof with a crash. But 
the office building was well built; battered and 
dented, the roof still held. The little penthouse, 
behind which the two men had taken refuge, crum- 
pled under the rain of bricks; but when the men 





ran forward over the hot bricks and burning | before. 
Nothing of particular interest happened until 


embers, they found Martin and Johnson locked in 





each other’s arms, hidden under their leather hel- 
mets and heavy rubber coats, almost buried from 
sight by the débris, but conscious and unhurt! 

‘If they had tried to run, they would omer have 
met death, but Martin had seen the possibilities of 
the penthouse, and had sought its shelter. The 
path of the wall’s fall was_ diagonal rather than 

rpendicular, and not a brick fell directly on 


em. 

“When Martin, a little later, took and passed 
the captain’s examination, and was rated equally 
with three other candidates, they looked into the 
records ; and when they read the account of what 
I have just told you, they just went ahead and 
appointed him over the heads of the other three, 
and not a voice was raised in protest.” 


ROBINSzzzeMAPLE TREES 
Se SyAlfred J.Hough oe 


HERE may come a day like summer, full of 

life’s impassioned thrills, 

When the ice is in the valleys and the snow is on 
the hills. : 

In their hives securely sheltered wait the cautious 
honeybees 

Till they hear the robins singing, swinging in the 
maple trees. 





From the south the winds may wander warm and 
wooing on their way, 

Breathing tones in April weather with the tender- 
ness of May, 

But the orchards will not waken, not a bud the 
sunshine sees, 

Till the robins have been singing, swinging in the 
maple trees. 


In the folds the flocks are restless, weary of the 
barren floors, 

Bleating for the upland pastures, and the joy of 
out-of-doors, 

And the cattle stalled all winter chafe in stan- 
chions, ill at ease, 

When they hear the robins singing, swinging in 
the maple trees. 


There are prophets that deceive us, who pretend 
to know each sign 

On the book of Nature written when they cannot 
read a line, 

But we know the spring is coming when we hear 
the melodies 

Of the happy robins singing, swinging in the maple 
trees. 

® ¢ 


A DISAPPEARING DELICACY. 


HE famous French dramatist, Victorien 
Sardou, says Bibliothek der Unterhaltung 
und des Wissens, used to tell with great de- 


*. Sao 


light an a that happ 


the siege of Paris. . 


On Christmas Day, in 1870, when Sardou was 
serving in the National Guard at the Fortress 
Moulin-Joli, on the left bank of the Seine, he got a 
short leave of absence to go to Paris and eat his 
Christmas dinner. On his way into the city, a 
stranger a SS him, and showed a covered 
basket that he earried under his arm. 

“T have something nice in this basket for you,” 
he whispered, confidentially, “if you will pay the 


“Something for me?” 

“Yes, for your Christmas dinner—a calf’s head!” 

Only one who had lived in the beleaguered city of 
Paris at that unhappy time could appreciate that 
offer. Cows were so scarce that even the hospi- 
tals could get almost no beef, and the soldiers had 
to eat horse meat, and little enough of that. A 
calf’s head was an almost incredible delicacy. 

Seeing the expression of surp and doubt on 
Sardou’s face, the man removed the cover of his 
basket and showed a wonderful, fresh calf’s head, 
lying on a platter. 

The temptation was so great that Sardou hesi- 
tated only for a minute. “How much do you 
want?” he said. 

“The Sy is only three louis [about $12], in- 
cluding the basket and napkin,” replied the man. 
though the price seemed exorbitant, it was 
not unusual for those trying times; so Sardou paid 
it at once, and carried the basket to Brébant’s to 
have it cooked. As he burst into the famous res- 
taurant, he called excitedly to the waiter, deliv- 
ered up his treasure, and ordered it prepared 
forthwith, with the special injunction that not a 
word about it should be breathed to the friends 
who were to meet him there. 

“What a surprise I shall have for my comrades!” 
he thought to himself. 

An hour later, Sardou’s friends met him, expect- 
ing to do battle with a fillet of horseflesh as tough 
as leather. As they were about to begin, Sardou 
stood up in his place, and said, “Now, my compan- 
ions, I’ve got a surprise for you. Give a guess. 
What is it?” 

One said a ham; another suggested a shellfish; 
a third, roast eels, or truffied fowl. 

“No, gentlemen,” answered Sardou, “but listen ; 
a fine, fresh, fragrant calf’s head!” 

There were boisterous expressions of joy, and 
the — waiter aon on @ great covered 
platter, and placed it before them. All bent for- 
ward eagerly, as Sardou,with a ceremonious sweep 
of his arm, removed the cover. But all that met 
their eyes was a thick yellow sauce. 

“My calf’s head! ere is my calf’s head?” 
cried Sardou, furiously. 

“Your calf’s head,” said the waiter, “is there on 
the platter.” 

“But what has happened to it?’ 

“Tt’s dissolved.” 

The fact was that the fine, fresh calf’s head 
that the poet had bought so readily, was made 
of gelatin. The imitation was perfect, and it was 
discovered later that the maker, a French cook 
who was famous for his skill in making dainty and 
novel things in gelatin, sold several such ¢alf’s 
heads to persons as unwary as Monsieur Sardou. 
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A DOG’S SENSE OF DIRECTION. 


R. Wilfred T. Grenfell tells in his book, 

“Down North on the Labrador,” about a 

“Husky” dog that had an almost uncanny 
sense of direction. It was necessary to make a 
hurried overland trip to Island Harbour, where 
sickness had broken out, and the two doctors 
decided to go over a short cut—a seventy-mile 
trail through the wilderness that had long been 
unused. 

The leader of our team was named Brin. He 
was a yellowish-brown fellow with queer black 
markings somewhat like those of a tiger. They 
gave his face the appearance of an eternal grin— 
an impression that his odd way of turning up the 
corners of his mouth when he caught your eye 
intensified. Of all the cavalcade, he alone had 
ever seen the trail, and that only once, years 





we came to the edge of Hanging Marsh. There 
was not a mark on its virgin face. If I had to 
find my own way to the trail on the farther side, | 
should have had to go all round the edge, and 
ea miss it, after all, for the blazes on the 
rees were obscured by ice. The outlook was 
discouraging. Our only assets were our pocket 
compasses, Our axes, and Brin. 

It was a moment of real excitement when he led 
off at a gallop across the big white marsh straigh: 
for a lone spruce. As we whisked by it, I cai 

swear he looked back at me and winked. 

We had been told that about ten miles from the 
marsh there was a forked juniper tree, standing 
by itself. The top boughs had been stripped from 
it, and the skull and antlers of a caribou fixed in 
the cleft. The utter inaccuracy of our map hac 
led me to forget this landmark, and I was exces- 
sively surprised to hear my chum shout out, 
“There she is!” 

“There’s what?” 

aye 2 the skull in the tree.” 

A little later we passed the ridge of the Cloudy 
Hills, and there seemed to lie between us and our 
goal nothing but miles of rolling forest. How 
much longer could we trust Brin? He had swung 
off almost at right angles, and was guiding the 
other dogs along the upper edge of the woods. A 
minute later he dashed into the forest. There 
were no marks of any kind whatever, and it was 
a long time since we had seen any indications that 
we were following a trail. 

Suddenly Brin jumped into a fresh fox track, and 
at once increased his pace. It seemed to us thai 
he was making fools of us, and so we decided to 
halt the team. 

“‘What’s the best thing to do, John?’ I asked. 
“There’s still time to make camp before dark.” 

Brin was sitting bolt upright on his haunches, 
staring directly at us—as if he under every- 
thing we were saying. As he caught my eye, he 
= is head on one side and actually poked out 

is tongue, and then as I threw myself on the 
sedge, e started off at a trot along the fox 

rack. 

Finally, we came out on a river bed that ended 
in a lake. There was not the faintest indication 
to determine whether we should turn north, south, 
east, or west. It seemed possible, however, to 
eliminate the east, because we could. see across 
the lake a high range of hills. Yet without hesi- 
tation Brin headed straight for them. O:1 
—until at last we came to the woods. The dogs 
went straight into the forest, and in half a minute 
were on opposite sides of a dozen trees. 

The dogs, glad of a rest, yy | down and started 
chewing icicles out of their fur, while we set to 
work to untangle them. Brin, at the end of his 
longer trace, was nearly hidden by the bushes 
but I could see that he was standing wp an 
looking back. I went in his direction. To my 
amazement, I found that he was standing in a 
well-marked path that ran at an acute angle up 
the hill! There was no trouble after that, an 
by — o’clock we were at Island Harbour. 

Before caries in, I went out to see what the 
night was. My hand was on the latch of the cot- 
tage door, when something warm and furry rubbed 
against my leg, and I found myself looking into 
Brin’s eyes. hey were asking unmistakably, 
“How did I please you to-day, master?” _ 

I could not help putting my arms round his neck 
and hugging him. Then we both went off to our 
beds, the happier for it. 
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A TRIFLE UNRULY. 


‘¢7S that bull over in Mr. Lathrop’s pasture good- 
| natured?”’ inquired the new schoolmistress, 
with some apprehension in her voice. “I ask 
because I wanted to cross the pasture last night, 
and I was afraid he might be ugly.” 


Mr. Peaslee surveyed the —— lady with kindly 
eyes, and hesitated before he replied. 

“M-well,” he conceded, at length, ‘‘it might be a 
mite resky—you with that red sweater on, and all 
—to undertake to cross that pasture when he’s right 
handy. He might take a notion to chase you, and 
then again he mightn’t. 

“I ain’t one to slander — of my neighbors’ 
ng fo he went on, apologetically, “but I d’know 
as rop can blame me if I don’t any more’n 
recite facts to you. 
understand. I’m jest tellin’ you what meppenee, 
and lettin’ you make up your own mind to suit 


yourself. 

“When Lathrop fust got that animal, he had a 
Swede workin’ for him, and he had the care of 
the bull ’bout all the time while he stayed here. 
That Swede was a kind of stupid critter, and I 

ess he got careless. ’T any rate, one day we 

eard a bellerin’ goin’ on up there in the pasture, 
and the Swede hollerin’ at the top of his voice, so 
we all grabbed pitchforks and put up there as 
hard as we could peli, and we didn’t any more’n 
get there in time, as ’twas. 

“After we men—there was five of us, with pitch- 
forks—had bradded the bull away from the man 
we got him—the man, I mean—over the fence, an 
kinder went over him for injuries. He had one 
broken arm and two broken legs, and besides 
that he was trod up consid’able. And while we 
was sortin’ him over, it took three men to keep 
the bull from gettin’ over the fence and havin’ 
another go at him. 

“And ever since that time,’’ concluded Mr. 
Peaslee, judicially, “I’ve sort of had my doubts 
about that animal. In fact, I can’t help thinkin’ 
that he’s a kind of unruly beast.” 


I ain’t givin’ any opinion, y’ 
8 
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RECOGNITION. 


CONTRIBUTOR to Lippincott’s Magazine 
A tells of an amusing scene recently witnessed 
in a Cincinnati machine shop on the occasion 
of the retirement, after a service of thirty years, 
of a valued and faithful employee. In considera- 
tion of his long service, the company had arranged 
to give him a purse of money, and it fell to the 
lot of the superintendent, who was a German, to 
make the presentation speech. This is how he 
managed it: 
“Gustave, you haf vorked for dis company over 
wy yg yes?” 
A w from the expectant recipient of the 
purse. 


“Und now you are going to quit, yes?” 
Another and lower bow. . 
“Vell, Gustave, der company is so glad of it 

ott had been asked to hand you dese hundre« 
ollars. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Annapolis. 

2. 1. A, bell—Abel. mm. Fox, glove—foxglove 
1. Snow. 

3. 1. Eat, sow, treat, shoe, mist, best—‘‘East © 
West, home is best.” 1. “A word before is wort! 
two after.” \ 

4. 1. Stop, post. m. Changed, hanged. 111. Rock, 
cork. Iv. Grate, rate, rat, at. 


. 8 6 SHRUB 7. 1416 7 1018 
TON QUINCE 524 9 62! 
FOUNT UNCLE 23 413 22 & 

DOULTON IDYLLIC 15 2017 211 
FADED RUBBISH 8 119 2 12 
TEA mn @ § 

R E M U 
LINNET 
8. 1. Timber. 1. Money. 
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BIRDALOGUED. 
BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


“Oh, come with me to see my birds!” a man once said to me. 
“| have the names all printed underneath the cages. See?” 
And sure enough! | looked about, and on a card | saw 
The name Macaulay ; in that cage I saw a huge macaw. 

A crow was called Crotona, and | saw a jay named Jane. 
He called his martin Martin, for the meaning was so plain. 
His phoebe bird was Phoebe, and a robin labeled Rob, 

And just beyond, I saw a fine young bobolink called Bob. 

I saw a hen named Henriette. It seemed to me a pity 

To call the magpie Maggie, and a catbird naught but Kitty. 

I saw a tern named Turner, and a whippoorwill called Willie, 
A tomtit labeled Thomas, and a hornbill labeled Billy. 

Then came a hawk named Hawkins, and Linnzeus was a linnet ; 
The swallow next was Barnabas, because he lived right in it. 
And lastly came the homing pigeon, Homer was his name ; 
And home went | at last, because I understood his game. 
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THE LOST TICKET. 
BY CLARA PINCKNEY. 


**A LL aboard!’’ Rodney and his mother hurried into the last car 


as the train started. Rodney had never taken a journey, and 
he began at once to watch the wonderful things that seemed 


to be flying by the window; he saw a green pasture where cattle 
were feeding on a hillside, and a little pond where geese and 








THE WAY TO SCHOOL. 
BY MAUDE L. CHAMBERLAIN. 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


Down the winding pathway and across the rippling brook, 
Where we linger with the wish that we had line and hook ; 
Through the rocky pasture, where the biggest berries grow, 


Through the grove of pine trees, where winds are 
whispering low ; 


Out upon the country road, and past the farmhouse white, 
There upon the hill we see the schoolhouse come in sight. 


IN THE CITY. 
Over the well-kept sidewalks,—a tramp for little feet,— 
Hand in hand we go to school along the busy street. 


We're careful on the crossings; we hear the warning cry 


Of auto and electric car as they go clanging by. 


Round the corner, past the church, and then a few rods more, 
We reach our new brick schoolhouse, and we hurry through 


the door. 
Soo OO OOO 


THE PINCUSHION DOLL. 
BY FRANCES M. FOX. 


NCE upon a time there was a pincushion that wished 
O to be a doll. It belonged to the mother of two baby 

girls whose names were Laura and Mary Anna. Day 
after day the pincushion saw the little sisters hugging and 
cuddling their dolls, singing to them, and playing with them 
from morning until night. The pincushion did not dream 
that she could be a doll herself until she discovered that almost 
anything will do for a doll: a doll was sometimes a towel 
rolled up, or a pillow case, or a little old dress—it made no 
difference to the babies; they were all cuddled and loved. 

When the pincushion noticed that, she began to fidget. She 
squirmed pins loose, soiled her dress, and untied her bows; she 
was a long pincushion, with a soft, soft doll heart. She began 
to tumble toward the front of the dressing table, and she 
hoped and hoped that the babies would see her. At last the 
pincushion had her wish. 

It was the day of the evening party that Laura and Mary 
Anna’s mother noticed that her pretty pincushion was soiled. 
‘*We must wash this pincushion cover and press the ribbon, ’’ 
said she. ‘‘Everything in this house must be fresh and spot- 
less. ”? 

When mother sat down to undress the pincushion, Laura 
and Mary Anna stood by her side and watched. The pin- 
cushion kept saying over and over in its soft heart, ‘‘Oh, let 
me be a doll, little girls! Oh, let me be a doll!’’ 

Straightway the wonder happened. ‘‘Why, it is a doll!’’ 
exclaimed Mary Anna, and she ran away fora moment. She 
came back with the bisque doll’s muslin bonnet, which exactly 
titted the pincushion’s head. , 

“Now wrap something round it,’’ begged the little sister. 

Straightway the pincushion was wrapped in a towel, and 
became a doll in Mary Anna’s soft, round arms. You can 




















understand how happy Mary Anna was, but unless you have 
been a pincushion you can have no idea how happy the new 
doll felt as Mary Anna rocked and cuddled it and cuddled and 
rocked it. 

After awhile Mary Anna let Laura hold the doll, and Laura 
sang kindergarten songs to it, all about the old owl that lived 
in the tree, the shoemaker, and ever so many others. 

At noon, when the little girls went to luncheon, they put 
the pincushion to bed, bonnet and all. You may be sure that 


‘the doll did not sleep, but lay there wide-awake, thinking 


and thinking what a beautiful thing it is to be a doll. 

About three o’clock that afternoon mother began to search 
for the pincushion. She wished to put on the fresh cover. 

So Laura and Mary Anna carried the pincushion to their 
mother. e 

Mother had to go to the telephone, and when she came back, 
the cushion was nowhere to be seen. No one could find it for 
a long, long time. 


You see, the pincushion was trying the magic of hiding in | 


plain sight. It did not wish to be a pincushion again, and 
that was why it tried the hiding magic. In every room 
mother and Laura and Mary Anna searched for that pin- 
cushion; high and low they hunted; in chairs and under 
chairs, on beds and under beds they looked, until at last 
they found it on the arm of mother’s wicker rocking-chair. 

**Tt doesn’t like to be a pincushion,’’ said the little girls. 
‘Tt wishes to be a doll.’’ 

‘That is sad, I am sure,’’ said their mother. ‘‘We must 
grant the wish.’’ 

And so ever since that happy day the pincushion has been 
a doll; it wears a muslin bonnet and a starched plaid gingham 
dress, and is loved and cuddled by two little girls. 


ducks were swimming. Suddenly he heard his mother say, 
‘‘Why, Rodney, I have forgotten my purse!’’ 

‘*T have mine,’’ said Rodney. ‘‘You know I have saved 
almost two dollars. ’’ 

His mother patted his head. ‘‘I can write home for mine,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and I have our tickets.’’ 

So Rodney put his purse back into his pocket, and turned 
again to watch the many interesting things outside the car. 
They stopped several times at country stations, and at one 
station a little old lady climbed aboard the train, and toek the 
seat just in front of Rodney and his mother. Rodney thought 
that she looked a little like his grandmother. He was watch- 
ing her when the conductor came along for her ticket. 

The little old lady could not find her ticket. She hunted 
everywhere, and then looked up at the conductor. 

‘**T must have lost it,’’ she said, simply. 

‘‘Well, you can pay the fare in money,’’ said the conductor. 

‘*But I have no money,’’ answered the woman. ‘‘My son 
sent me the money for a ticket. What can I do?’’ 

The conductor was gruff and impatient, and the little old 
woman began to cry softly. ‘‘O dear,’’ Rodney heard his 
mother say under her breath, ‘‘if I only had my purse!’’ 

‘*Here!’’? he cried. ‘‘I will pay her fare.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I must not let you do that,’’ said the woman. ‘‘I 
don’t know when I can ever pay it back.’’ 

But Rodney eagerly pressed his purse into the hands of the 
astonished conductor. ‘‘It is all right,’’ he insisted, stoutly. 

And so it was settled. The little old lady thanked him 
again and again. 

When Aunt Hannah asked him that night what he liked best 
about the long ride on the train, he answered promptly: 





‘‘Oh, it was the little lady that was like grandmother !’’ 





HE kept Tom Gibbs in after school 
When all the world was fair, 
Because he broke some simple rule; 
She did not seem to care 
How much he suffered when he heard 
Us going out to play, 
While he sat there and never stirred 
Because he had to stay. 
He looked at his geography, 
But could not read a word; 
She did not know he could not see 
Because his eyes were blurred; 
And when he heard the shouts and cries 
As we went through the gates, 
A great big tear fell from his eyes 
On the United States. 


THE LOST HOUR. 
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And then he ciphered on his slate, 
In hopes he might forget 

The world, and think of eight times eight; 
But just when he would get 

The answers down, he’d hear us call 
“One strike!” outside, at play, 

And then another tear would fall, 
And wash his sums away. 


He looked into his history 
Awhile, and watched the clock. 

He read from ancient times till he 
Was clear to Plymouth Rock; 

And he read on and never stopped 
His studying until 

He heard us cry outside, and dropped 
A tear at Bunker Hill. 

And after that she let him go, 
In sorrow to the brim. 

’Twas strange she did not seem to know 
She took an hour from him; 

And even with the mighty power 
A teacher has to rule, 

She cannot give him back the hour 
That she took after school. 
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Questions about the contents of this * 
department will be gladly answered 





AN EFFICIENCY CAMPAIGN. 


sé E were appalled 
at the way our 
expenses were 


soaring,” said Mrs. Maver- 
ick ; ‘‘so I volunteered totry 
to save Nora’s wages and 
board and waste, by doing 
all the housework except 
the washing; and Dan took 
over the duties of the fur- 
naceman. For a week or 
two I actually replaced 
Nora, methods and all; and 
I'll confess I was ready to 
drop. Then I decided to 
enlist the family for a general efficiency campaign. 
We began our ‘standardizing’ with our rising and 
dressing in the morning. I first standardized 
by ‘calling the family with one good ringing 
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player. That would not be hard were they not 
obliged to keep their hold of each other’s hands; 
as it is, the birdeatcher will generally succeed in 
catching one of the pairs in a short time. A pair 
that separate must pay a forfeit, or be punished in 
some other manner decided upon beforehand. 
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WATER WHEELS FOR SMALL POWER. 


VERY country place has need of a little 
power. There is the grindstone to turn, the 
separator to spin, the churn to run, water to 

pump, wood to saw, and many other things to do. 
If there is a stream near by with a steady flow 
of water, you have only to harness its energy. 
Even if but one horse power is available, it is 
astonishing how much real work it can be made 
todo. Few farm tools, except the threshing 





the water pressure will wedge it firmly against 
the banks of the stream, and so that during heavy 
freshets it will offer as much spillway as possible. 

The following directions are for making a wheel 
five feet long and five feet in diameter; but by 
changing the measurements of the parts, you can 
apply the directions to wheels of any size. 

First, you need a wooden shaft five and one-half 
feet long and twelve inches in diameter, well 
turned and true. (Fig. 4.) Ash is the best wood 
for the purpose. Bore a two-inch hole, ten to 
twelve inches deep, straight into the exact centre 
of each end of this shaft, and into these holes 
drive two pieces of two-inch steel shafting, one 
eighteen inches long, and the other twenty-four 
inches long. These are for the metal pivots. 

Three inches from each end of the wooden shaft, 
mark, in a circle round the shaft, and at equal dis- 
tances apart, the positions of six two-inch holes. 
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great, the energy of the falling water can be 
transmitted only by changing it into electric 
energy, through the medium of a generator, ani 
transmitting it over a copper wire. But that is 
expensive, and is not advisable unless you have at 
least six horse power available most of the year. 

If the amount of water and the height of the fa!! 
seem to warrant the purchase of a turbine whee, 
it is wise to write direct to the manufacturers 
for information; they are always ready to quote 
prices and to make estimates of the power at 
hand, and the type of wheel that is most suitable. 
Usually they have for sale second-hand wheels 
that they have taken in exchange for new ma- 
chinery. 

If, however, you prefer to buy a new whee}, 
you will find it cheaper to buy the naked whee), 
and to build the penstock and casing of plankiny 
than to buy the wheel complete. Many an ol: 
mill pond can be made a paying investmen' 
by spending a few dollars in repairs, ani 





of the rising bell. We have a fixed bath- 
room schedule, and we put on our clothes 
each morning in the same order. 

“We have an early breakfast, and then 
Dick and Dan, Jr., help me while the girls 
put their own and the boys’ rooms in order— 
the bedmaking and dusting are standardized, 
and clothes are put in place by their owners. 

“TI cut off three one-piece dresses at my 
shoe tops, to make it easier to go up and 
down stairs. Large gingham aprons, with 
pockets, complete my uniform. In one of 
the pockets I always carry a little note 
book, with a pencil tied to it. One page is 
headed ‘Marketing’; another, ‘Shopping’; 
another, ‘Tell Dan’; another, ‘ Errands.’ 
Whenever an idea comes to me, I jot it down 
at once, and I know where to find it when I 
need it. 

“Another thing I did was to go straight 
through my house, and say to each piece of 
furniture or adornment: ‘Are you useful 
enough or beautiful enough to justify the 
trouble of caring for you?’ There is a closet 
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installing a modern turbine wheel in place 
of the rotted old overshot wheel of mam- 
moth proportions and little power. 


QUICK -GROWING VINES. 
HERE are four quick-growing vines 
that will make a good screen for any 
porch the first summer. They are the 
Kudzu vine, the hyacinth bean (Dolichos 
lablab), the Japanese hop (Humulus ja- 
ponicus), and the variegated Japanese hop 
(Humulus japonicus, var. variegatus). 

The first is a perennial vine that in 
southern latitudes is hardy, but in northern 
latitudes, such as those of New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, “kills back” to, or 
almost to, the ground. The roots will live 
through the winter, however, if they have 
good protection, such as a heavy coating of 
straw manure, litter, or a four- or five-inch 
covering of leaves. 

All the trouble you incur in trying to 








under the eaves brimming over with things 
that could not answer ‘Yes,’ but I have a 
complete catalogue of that closet, and of every 
other store closet, and packing trunk, and piece 
bag in my house. 

“After I had finished my work of elimination, 


- my handy man and I went round the house, and 


tightened every loose nail or screw, repaired a 
dripping faucet, planed a sagging door, and put 
up some extra hooks and shelves. I had Dan take 
the old baby carriage and make it into a rude 
kind of tea wagon for setting and ‘unsetting’ the 
table, and for carrying off waste baskets and faded 
flowers. I bought a 
dishwasher and a 





machinery, require a full horse power. A volume 

of water flowing at the rate of four cubic feet 

a second, and falling three feet, will give more 

than one horse power. <A flow of two cubic feet 

a second, falling six feet, will give the same 
wer. 

To find the horse power of a stream, you must 
first measure the flow. Obtain the “mean 
velocity” by multiplying by .8 the speed in feet 
per second of a float placed in the centre of the 
stream. Obtain the area by multiplying the width 
by the “‘mean depth,” 
which is the average 





small vacuum clean- 
er, both of which the 


of several sound- 
ings equally spaced 





boys like to run. 
“We have a system 
of partitions in all of 
our bureau drawers, 
and we tack little 
pockets for odds and 
ends to the inside of 
the front of the top 








across the stream. 
Obtain the flow or 
volume by multiply- 
ing the mean velocity 
by the area. Multi- 
ply that result by 
62.5, the weight of a 
cubic foot of water; 








drawer. Each of us 
has always had a 
shoe bag, but now I’ve added a good-sized rack 
in the hall closet for rubbers. 

“I’ve cured Dick of coming into the house with 
muddy feet, for he finds it takes less time to wipe 
them on the doormat than it does to get a dust- 
pan and a brush, and clean up the dirt he tracks 
in. 

“The children all learn their lessons in a shorter 
time, now that they standardize them, and have 
the use of Nora’s old room, which I furnished as 
astudy. Absolute silence has to reign in this room 
—ov honor. I go up there myself every evening 
to write out my next day’s schedule and menus. 

“Efficiency is a new catchword; but we all 
know enough about our children and ourselves to 
realize that a rose by any other name smells a 
good deal sweeter for a time, and that very plain, 
old, every-day tasks can be turned into fun by 
putting the play spirit into them. 

“Neatness and orderliness and system are good 
old words, but if you put a grown-up dress on 
them and call them by a new name, they seem 
like new acquaintances, and you find a new zest 
in them. Dan and the children and I don’t feel 
that we’re on the same dusty old turnpike at all. 
We are tramping along with the cleverest men 
of the day in their efficiency campaign, and we 
don’t mean to be left behind.” 
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“ BIRDCATCHER.” 


TRICTLY speaking, this is not a new game. 
S Many persons, now parents, have played 

some form of it under one name or another. 
They will remember that it was good fun and 
good exercise—worth recommending to their 
children. 

The best place to play “birdcatcher” is a good- 
sized, level, sandy space in which furrows can be 
drawn with the heel. It makes no difference how 
many play,—the more the merrier,—but the num- 
ber must be an odd one. 

First, three parallel furrows are traced in the 
sand, about fifty feet apart. Then one boy or one 
girl is separated from the others by counting out. 
The player who is counted out is the birdcatcher; 
the others are the “birds.” 

The birdeatcher stands on the first line, the 
others facing him in a row on the third line. The 
birds pair off, each pair taking hold of hands. 
When the birdcatcher claps his hands and cries, 
“Fly!” the pairs all run toward him. As soon as 
one pair has crossed the middle line, the bird- 
catcher leaves his line, and runs to meet them. 

The pairs of birds turn at once, and try to reach 
their own line before he touches any individual 





multiply the product 
by the fall expressed 
in feet, and divide the result by 550,—representing 
foot pounds per second,—and the result will be the 
number of horse power available. For example: 
4cubic feet of flow a second, falling 3 feet, will give 
1.3 horse power (4x 62 .5= 250 x 3 = 750 -+ 550 = 1.36). 

You can measure the fall by means of an ordi- 
nary level andapole. Place the level at the point 
of the proposed dam, and set up the pole at the 
lowest point of available fall. Sight across the 
level to the pole, and have a helper mark the spot 
on the pole where the line of sight falls. (Fig. 2.) 
The distance from the mark to the ground will be 
the height of the fall. 

The two water wheels best suited to your pur- 
pose are the undershot and the turbine. The 
undershot wheel is easily and cheaply made, and 
it does not require a large dam or a high fall. It 
works best in a stream that has a large volume of 
water, but a low fall— 
one of between three 





Mark places for six more holes round the centre 
of the shaft, and then bore the eighteen holes, two 
inches deep. The holes are to receive the spokes 
of the paddles, three to each paddle. In Fig. 4, 
A is the wooden pulley wheel, B the iron journal 
shaft, and C the wooden shaft. 

Prepare eighteen spokes, three inches square 
and twenty-six inches long, rounded at one end 
for a distance of two inches to fit the holes in the 
shaft, and drive them firmly into place. The 
paddle blades, six in all, are made of one-and-one- 
half-inch spruce, eighteen inches wide, bolted 
firmly to the paddle spokes. Fig. 5 shows a com- 
pleted paddle. 

The wheel should be strengthened by two iron 
hoops made from old wagon tires. You can have 
a blacksmith either cut, weld, and shrink them 
into place, or bolt 
them on. Shrinking 





establish the roots of this vine in the 
ground will be amply repaid, for it is the 
fastest-growing vine in cultivation in the Northern 
States. A single root has been known to cover a 
large portion of one side of a house to the height 
of forty feet. The leaves are three-pointed and 
rather large. In the vicinity of Philadelphia the 
vine is much more hardy, for there plants that 
died back the first year or two after planting 
have, when thoroughly established, flowered upon 
the old stems that survived the winters. 

The hyacinth bean is an annual that grows from 
twelve to twenty feet high, and has foliage that 
closely resembles that of the ordinary bean, ex- 
cept that it is larger and of a darker green. The 
flowers are pea-like, usually purple, but some- 
times white, and grow in spikes from six to nine 
inches long. This plant is tender; the first hard 
frosts of autumn kill it, and the seeds must not be 
planted until the 
ground has become 





is the better way. It 
is a good plan, also, 
to shrink iron bands 
round the ends of the 
wooden shaft, so that 
it cannot split. 

It is never safe to 
hang a wheel in the 
stream itself, because 
of the danger from 
freshets. It is better 
to divert the stream, 
and to dig a canal for 








poe warm, and all dan- 
ger of injury from 
cold to the young 
leaves just coming up 
through the ground 
has passed. 

Plant the seeds the 
middle or the last of 
May; in a few weeks 
the porch will be 
screened from pass- 
ers-by, and from early 
summer until frost 
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the transmission of 
the water. In that 
way, very often, you can get more fall. If you 
have a feeder canal, you can regulate, by means 
of a wooden gate, the amount of water that runs 
under the wheel, and can shut it off entirely when 
you do not need the wheel. An earthen dike will 
protect the canal and the machinery. You can pro- 
vide the outlet of the canal with a concave apron of 
concrete (Fig. 1), so that the water will not actu- 
ally tumble, but will sweep down in a graceful, 

effective way. It is a 





simple matter to suspend 





and four feet. The mod- 
ern turbine water wheel 





comes in many sizes and 
shapes, all of them effi- 





cient. A good second- 
hand turbine of five to 
six horse power can be 
bought at a price some- 
where between $20 and 
$50, and a new one, 
without the steel case 
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> . . the wheel in a framework 
: of heavy timbers. (Fig. 3.) 

rs ° : When you turn the water 
S| on, the wheel will run 

~ with astonishing speed 

' and energy. Fit a pulley 





to the longer end of the 
shaft, and the power is 
ready for its work. Fig. 
6 shows a plan for a dam 
and a feeder canal. 








or jacket,—for you can 
make one of wood,— 
will cost from $65 to $75, or more. If you have a 
large dam, plenty of water, and a fall of six feet or 
more, the turbine is the wheel to buy. 

An undershot wheel should be from four to six 
feet in width and the same in diameter, according to 
the flow of water available and the power desired. 
It can be made of hard wood, a few iron bolts, two 
pieces of two-inch steel shafting, and three or four 
old wagon tires, which will cost, in all, but a few 
dollars. The wheel should be substantially made, 
and firmly suspended over the stream, so that the 
rushing water will strike with its utmost force 
against the blades. Power is transmitted from 
the wheel by means of a pulley and a belt. 

If there is not much water pressure against 
which to contend, a low dam is easy to build. A 
stone wall, reinforced with gravel and clay, will 
answer, or you can construct a good plank dam 
if the, bottom of the stream is not too rocky. If 
there is a rock bottom, a concrete dam, twelve 
inches wide at the top and two feet at the bottom, 
is best, for you can anchor it to the solid rock by 
means of iron bars set in drill holes. Whatever 
type of dam you build, make it V-shaped, so that 





Always remember that 
it is easier to transmit 
the water itself by means of a canal, than it is to 
carry the energy to any considerable distance. 
Or it may be cheaper in the end to build the farm 
workshop in the immediate vicinity of the power 
supply, if the stream is not near enough to the 
farm buildings. 

It is possible, however, to transmit water power 
over a considerable distance,—a thousand feet, or 
even farther,—if there is plenty of power. This 
is done by a “cable way” or a thin wire rope—it 
must be flexible and not affected by dampness— 
running over large, free-running pulley wheels. 
Poles erected at intervals from the wheel house 
to the farm workshop carry two large pulley 
wheels apiece, mounted about two feet apart. 
The cable runs over these pulley wheels. Large 
pulleys, well oiled, must be used to make the loss 
through friction as small as possible. 

There is at best so much loss of energy in this 
method, that it requires three or four horse 
power at the stream to deliver one at a barn 
several hundred feet away. But if the distance is 
short and the line is well built, the loss should not 
be more than ten per cent. If the distance is too 





there will always be 
a crop of flowers. 
The hyacinth bean will grow in any good soil. 
The seeds should be planted about six inches 
apart in a row along the porch or trellis to be 
covered. 

Like the hyacinth bean, the Japanese hop is an 
annual, but it is safe to sow the seeds in April, 
for a little frost will not hurt them. The only dif- 
ference between the Japanese and the variegate« 
hop is that the leaves of the second are splashed 
with white. Both will grow in almost any soil, 
but the richer the soil, the stronger will be the 
growth. 

These hops are rapid growers, and reach a 
height of ten to fifteen feet. The flowers are in- 
conspicuous. There is only one drawback to the 
Japanese hops, and that is not serious: it wil! 
reseed itself. In some places that is a decide: 
advantage; in others, it will mean considerabl: 
weeding the following year. Sow the seeds so as 
to get a thick stand, and then thin the plants unti 
they are two or three inches apart. That wi!! 
give an effective screen for any porch. 

All of these vines must have some support tv 
which to cling. Strings are good, and smal!- 
meshed latticework is also serviceable, but the 
best results will be obtained by fastening poultry 
wire over the ‘parts of the porch to which the 
vines are to be trained. As the poultry wire doe 
not look well in the winter, the staples holding i 
should not be driven in too tightly; use an abun- 
dance of staples, but do not drive them quit: 
home, so that they can be easily removed in the 
fall, and the wire can be taken away when it: 
usefulness has passed. 
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EASTER EGGS. 


R your funny little hippopotamus (Fig. 1). 

take a large-sized, rather long egg. Bore 

small hole in each end, place the egg to your 
lips, and blow. In that way you will expel the 
contents. Wash the outside of the shell wit) 
vinegar until the thin, invisible outer glazelik« 
covering rolls up in small particles under your 
fingers. Wipe the shell dry, and set it asic: 
while you trace the head of the hippopotamus 0! 
a folded piece of writing paper. The design itse!t 
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should measure two and one-eighth inches across 
from the tip of the nose to the back edge of the 
neck, and a scant two inches from the top corner 
edge to the bottom edge of the neck. Draw the 
head so that the top straight edge of the neck will 
be along the fold of the paper. Cut out the design. 
You will then have two pieces of paper joined 
along the fold at the top of the neck. Paste the 
two upper sides of the head together by running 
the paste diagonally from the ear through the 
front of the lower lip. 

Cut a short slit along the fold at the top of 
the neck, and fit the open back of the neck to 
the small end of the egg. When the parts have 
been properly adjusted, remove the head, coat the 
inside of the neck with strong paste or glue, and 
fasten it securely to the eggshell. 

The legs must be of writing paper of double 
thickness. Fold a piece of the paper, and trace 
on it the front legs and the feet. (Fig.4.) Cut out 
the design, which should measure two inches from 
end to end, and paste the two sides together. 
Bend the piece along the diagonal dotted lines. 
Make the back legs in the same way. They, also, 
are two inches long; but remember that they do 
not bend in the same direction as the front legs. 
Place the shell on the legs until you know 
exactly where the legs should come to make the 
hippopotamus stand firmly on his feet, then glue 
the strips across the shell. When the glue is dry, 
turn the animal right side up, and on Easter 
morning stand him in front of a breakfast plate. 

In Fig. 2 appears the polar bear; he is fashioned 
much in the same manner as the hippopotamus. 
The egg should be pure white, and of the largest 





years or over may open an account and make 
deposits in his own name. Deposits made by a 
married woman are free from interference or 
control by her husband. Deposits will be accepted 
only from an individual in his or her own name. 
Accounts in trust for others are excluded. No 
person may have more than one account. 

The law as thus far administered has limited 
deposits of any individual to $100 in any one month, 
and a total of $500, exclusive of accumulated 
interest. A bill has recently passed the House of 
Representatives, however, that removes these 
limitations, although providing that interest shall 
not be paid on a balance in excess of $1,000. A 
similar bill in the Senate fixes a limit to the total 
balance of $2,000. 

No pass books are issued for savings deposits. 
Instead, the depositor receives postal savings 
certificates in certain denominations, ranging 
from $1 to $100. Only $1 or multiples of that sum 
may be deposited for certificates, or may draw 
interest; but, by the use of ten-cent postal savings 
ecards and adhesive ten-cent savings stamps, 
provision is made for deposits of less than $1. 
When the card and the stamps together represent 
a total of $1, that amount may be deposited for a 
certificate. In this feature the postal savings 
plan resembles that employed for school savings. 

Depositors who have sufficient funds to their 
credit on postal certificates may subscribe to gov- 
ernment gold bonds, issued in denominations of 
$20, $100, and $500, having twenty years to run, but 
redeemable after one year at the pleasure of the 
government, and bearing interest of 244 per cent., 
payable semiannually. 

Application for these bonds may be made twice 
a year, if bonds are available for the purpose; 
but it must be at least fifteen days before January 
ist and July ist respectively. There is no limit to 
the amount of bonds that may be taken. The 
bonds may be purchased, however, only with 
funds first deposited on a savings account. 

This provision for investment in bonds has one 
especially striking characteristic. When such 
bonds were first issued, it was found that owing 
to conditions in the bond market, they could not 
be turned into cash except at a rather heavy loss; 
owners desiring to realize on them received only 
about 92 per cent. of their par value. To prevent 
that loss, the trustees of the postal system an- 
d that, on the application of any holder, 

















size. Empty the shell, and give it a vinegar bath. 
Draw the head on a folded piece of writing paper. 
Paste the two sides of the head together, as in the 
case of the hippopotamus, and fasten it to the 
small end of the eggshell. Then make the front 
and the back legs. The tufts of fur at the back 
of the legs lie along the fold, and connect the two 
layers. Paste the two layers together, so as to 
make the legs of double thickness. Bend them at 
the dotted lines, and glue them to the eggshell. 

The penguin (Fig. 3) stands erect, as if it were 
a sentinel on duty. 

Prepare a white eggshell. Then trace the pen- 
guin’s head on a folded piece of paper, and with a 
lead pencil draw a line round the mouth and the 
eye on each side of the head. Allow those fea- 
tures to remain white, but paint everything outside 
the penéil lines, and the remainder of the head, 
black. Fasten the head to the small end of the 
shell, and mark a pencil line on the shell along 
the lines that mark out the coat. Paint the coat 
black, and make the feet. After coloring the 
feet black, bend them, and fasten them to the 
large end of the shell. Make the tail of thin 
paper. Blacken both sides of it, and fasten it in 
place on the shell. Allow the end of the tail to 
hang loose. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
IX. Postal Savings. 


HE ‘postal ‘savings system was created by 

act of Congress, approved June 25, 1910. 

The idea was borrowed from plans in oper- 
ation in various foreign countries. 

Many incorporated banks, which feared govern- 
ment competition, opposed the adoption of the 
system, but the operation of the plan thus far has 
hot noticeably affected the banks. In fact, the 
deposits of many of them have doubtless in- 
creased, rather than diminished. Any solvent 
bank, whether it is incorporated under national 
or state laws, may be designated as a depositary 
for postal savings funds, and nearly a third of all 
the banks in the country have been so designated. 

In behalf of the postal savings measure, it was 
urged that, although the system might not be 
vitally necessary in some of the older states, it 
was needed in a considerable number of states 
where banking laws are inadequate and savings 
deposits are not properly guarded. The intro- 
duction of the postal plan in such communities 
Was expected to bring about a great increase in 
the saving habit, and to attract a large amount 
of hoarded money. Another strong argument 
for the measure was the probability, since fully 
realized, that the postal savings bank would 
attract the savings of foreigners, many of whom 
are suspicious of American banks, and have been 
in the habit of sending their very considerable 
Savings abroad. 

T he postal system began in 1910 with one ex- 
perimental office in each state or territory. Now 
it embraces nearly all the post offices of presi- 
dential grade—that is, first, second, and third-class 
olllees—and a large proportion of the fourth-class 
ollices. All of the presidential offices, it is 
expected, will be included by September 2d next. 
According to official statistics, 10,209 post offices 
aud 694 branch offices and stations were transact- 
ing Savings business on January 31, 1914. The 
humber of depositors was about 380,000, and the 
“mount on deposit about $40,500,000. 

The rules relating to deposits and withdrawals 
cannot be given here in detail; but upon applica- 
te n, they can be obtained from any depositary 
olllce, or from the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General at Washington. A few points are of 
Special interest. Any person of the age of ten 





they would purchase postal savings bonds at par; 
the only loss in such case being the accrued inter- 
est, if there was any. This plan virtually turns 
the bonds into certificates of deposit, and thus 
savings accounts can be indefinitely expanded 
without risk. 

By the terms of the act that created the system, 
“The faith of the United States is solemnly 
pledged to the payment of the deposits made in 
postal savings depositary offices, with accrued 
interest thereon.” 

The choice between the postal savings depos- 
itary and an incorporated bank is a matter that 
local conditions and the judgment of the individ- 
ual should determine. Where savings banks are 
strong and well conducted, and are under efficient 
public regulation, the owner of savings may have 
no good reason for preferring the post office; 
but where the facilities for depositing savings are 
not fully satisfactory, and especially where suit- 
able public regulation is lacking, and savings 
business is too freely mingled with commercial 
business, the postal depositary is preferable. 

Savings banks allow usually from 3% to 4 per 
cent. interest, payable semiannually or at shorter 
periods, and compounded. The postal bank pays 
only 2 per cent., payable annually, and not com- 
pounded ; that is, unlike the savings bank, it does 
not credit interest payments to the depositor and 
permit him to draw interest. on them, unless he 
deposits them in the regular way. Postal savings 
funds draw interest from the date of deposit, but 
they must remain on deposit one year to draw 
any interest at all. In many savings banks, 
interest is reckoned either four times a year, or 
the first of each month; and in almost all savings 
banks interest may be drawn for shorter periods 
than the year required by the postal plan. 

In general, where a bank offers more liberal 
terms as to the rate of interest and the dates of 
payment than a conservatively managed savings 
bank could offer, the postal bank should be pre- 
ferred. 


NotTe.—The present 
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“Do I Get Puffed Grains 
This Morning?” 


Mothers, have you discovered how young folks like either 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice? 


Have you seen them devour them like nut meats? 


Have you seen them at night — perhaps at bedtime — floating 
these grains in milk ? 

Have you seen them make candy with them? Or garnish ice 
cream with them? Or eat them dry like peanuts when at play? 


If you have, you know the fascinations of these delightful 
foods. If you haven’t, you have quite a surprise in store. 


And Do You Know This? 


Do you know that in each grain there occur in this process 
a hundred million steam explosions? And that every food 
granule is blasted to pieces, so digestion can instantly act? 

That never before was done. 


broken by cooking, but this way alone breaks them all. 
every food element is thus made available. 


Part of the granules are 
And 





Think what you get in Puffed Grains. Whole grains made 
wholly digestible. Grains made thin and crisp and porous. 
Grains that serve as both foods and confections —that taste like 
toasted nuts. 


These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. 
also the dainties of the day. 


But they are 
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paper ends the series of 
articles on “‘The Care of Savings”; but a d 
and, we believe, an equally useful series, on 
coéperative banks, insurance, and kindred sub- 
jects, will begin in the autumn.—THE EprTors. 
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LITTLE CITRON PUDDINGS.—Beat the 
= of three CBES add two ounces of sugar, one 
ablespoonful of flour, and gradually one-half pint 
of cream. Stir in two ounces of citron, chopped 
fine. Putin individual cups, grate nutmeg over the 
tops, and bake in a quick oven. Chopped nuts 
may be added to the citron if desired. 


ROULADE OF VEAL AU NATUREL.—Cut 
an equal number of slices of veal and of bacon, 
but make the veal slices larger than those of bacon. 
Put a slice of bacon on each slice of veal, roll them 
and tie them so that the bacon will be inside. Put 
the rolls in melted butterto brown. Then moisten 
them with hot water, and add a hashed onion. 
Season the rolls with thyme and laurel, salt and 

pper, and cook them slowly in a covered dish. 

fore you serve the roulade, add a little flour to 
the gravy. 

CHICKEN SHORTCAKE. — Use chicken that 
has been either stewed or fricasseed ; remove the 
bones and the skin, and cut the meat into small 
pieces. Warm it in a double boiler, with enough 
gravy or liquor to moisten it. 

For the shortcake, sift two teaspoonfuls of 
bakin — with one-quarter level teaspoonful 
of salt nto one pint of flour. Rub into the flour 
one nee of lard and one teaspoonful of 
butter, then add three-quarters of a cupful of 
milk. Make the dough into a smooth ball, and 
roll it into the shape of a round cake about an inch 
thick. Bake it in a quick oven fifteen or twenty 
minutes. When it is done, open one edge with a 
knife, and tear the cake apart. Spread the hot 
chicken on the lower portion, then replace the top, 
and pour a little gravy over all. By making the 
pastry part in the form of biscuits, the shortcake 
can be served in individual dishes. 














Mixed with Berries 


With Sliced Bananas 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Questions about the contents of this | 
department will be gladly answered 





MAKING MONEY WITH A CAMERA. 


PPORTUNITIES to 
O make the camera pay 

are greater in small 
towns than they are in the 
cities. It is a small village 
indeed where attractive 
local views on post cards 
do not find a market; and 
even if there are cards 
already on sale, other sub- 
jects will attract new cus- 
tomers. For $10a thousand, 
you can have hand-colored 
ecards made from your own 
negatives, if you order a full thousand from one 
negative; if you wish to have that number made 
from an assortment of negatives, the cost will be 
about $12.50. Such cards are usually placed in 
the local shops, and sold at the rate of two for 
five cents. From this price the shopkeeper de- 
ducts his selling commission. 

If tourists or summer visitors come to your town, 
you can make a greater profit by mounting local 
views in albums, to be placed on sale in the same 
manner as the post cards. Contact prints from 
original negatives should be used. If 
they show taste and skill, they will find 
plenty of purchasers. 

When a new building is erected, 
photograph it immediately. The owner 
of a new house or place of business 
is usually proud enough of it to send 
views to his friends. In the case of 
public buildings, the architect and the 
builder are most likely to be the buyers ; 
but they usually want large prints, and 
therefore you will have to compete 
with the local professional photogra- 
pher. 

Another source of revenue to the 
amateur photographer lies in the pic- 
nics and other outings in which he 
participates. The members of such 
parties are usually glad to obtain good 
prints; and if you get them to order 
the pictures at the time you make the 
exposure, while the interest in the 
event is lively, half a dozen negatives 
make a good investment. 

If you live in a manufacturing town, 
you will have little difficulty in getting 
opportunities to photograph groups of 
factory workmen during the noon hour ; 
and if you take your orders in advance, 
you may make a good sale. It is well 
to show a print to the owner; it may 
have an advertising value to him. 

Home portraiture—which was de- 
scribed in detail in the Boys’ Page 
for January 2, 1913—is a profitable 
field. There may also be a chance to 
photograph family pets. The principal 
requisites in that work are patience 
and love of animals. An article on pho- 
tographing small animals will appear 
in an early number of The Companion. 
Advertising can be made to pay the amateur in 
many ways. Views of a farmer’s prize stock, a 
photograph of the butcher’s attractive shop, for 
calendar use, and pictures of labor-saving devices 
in operation, may all be salable. 

The owner of a camera should be always on the 
lookout for “news” photographs. Should there be 
a@ wreck or a fire in your neighborhood, by all 
means expose a roll or so of film upon it. 

The value of such work to the newspapers 
depends almost entirely upon the promptness with 
which they receive it. If you use a plate camera, 
make your prints from the wet negatives,—if 
you do not know how to do this the Editor of the 
Boys’ Page will tell you,— and hurry them to every 
possible buyer. If the event is merely local in 
interest, try only the neighboring newspapers; if 
it is of greater importance, try the metropolitan 
papers. The weekly magazines pay the best 
prices for matter of this class, but if the disaster 
is important enough to interest them, they usually 
send a staff man to make the pictures. 

To sell your work you will have to move rapidly. 
Mark each print on the back with your name and 
address, and the title of the-picture; wrap the 
photographs between two sheets of cardboard, 
mark the parcel “Photographs,” and mail it un- 
sealed; the postage will then be one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof. At the same time 
mail a letter, saying that you have sent such and 
such prints. If you wish the prints returned, say 
so in your letter, and inclose the necessary postage 
for that purpose. 

The opportunity to get “news” photographs 
does not come every day, but there is always the 
chance to make prints for the general magazines. 
An odd bit of nature, farming scenes, an old fisher- 
man resting by the side of his boat—such subjects 
often find a sale. 

It is better to make prints for magazine use on 
a glossy paper, ferrotyped, and to send them 
unmounted. Since they lose something in repro- 
duction, they should be made as clear and sharp 
as possible. 

It is worth while to remember that payment is 
often made in accordance with the size of the 
print. Sizes smaller than four by five are seldom 
considered, unless they are unusually good. 

The Editor of the Boys’ Page will be glad to 
send, on request, a list of articles on photography 
that have appeared in the Departments, or to 
answer queries about this article. 
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BLOWING FIFTY-POUND WEIGHTS. 


F you tell your friends that you can blow a fifty- 
| pound weight off a table with your breath, they 

will probably be astonished and incredulous. 
Nevertheless, you can easily do it. 

Take a good-sized, strong paper bag, place it on 
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a table with the bottom of it toward the edge; 
then put the fifty-pound weight on the bag, an 
inch or less from the edge of the table. Blow 
into the mouth of the bag. In a short time the 
compressed air will raise the weight, and topple 
it off the table. 

If the right kind of bag is found, and if compact 
metal weights are used, the trick can be success- 
fully performed with much heavier weights. How 
much can you move in this way? 


® © 


FISHING FOR BROOK TROUT. 


N order to take brook trout on the fly, the fisher- 
| mab must know something of their habits. If he 

does not understand his trout stream, and know 
at what times and under what conditions he is 
most likely to find the trout, no excellence of 
tackle or skill at casting will bring him more than 
ordinary success. 

In the Eastern States the trout-fishing season 
opens in April, usually on the first or the fifteenth 
ofthe month. At that time, when the streams are 
generally high, and “snow broth”’—that is, melted 
snow and ice—is running into the stream from 
the banks and small brooks, the trout are on the 





bottom of the stream, “ground feeding,” and will 
rarely rise to the fly. 

It is usually best to fish for trout with bait up to 
the last week in April; that method requires no 
little skill, and calls for just as much knowledge 
of trout habits as fly-fishing. The Companion will 
take an early opportunity to print an article on 
the best ways of fishing with bait. 

When the water has grown fairly warm, and real 
fly-fishing conditions prevail, both as to the 
weather and the height of the stream, the fly- 
fisherman can start out with well-founded hopes 
of success. Because it requires water with a good 
deal of air in it, the brook trout is habitually a 
fast-water fish; it prefers to lie in the riffles— 
shallow, swift places—and rapids, and at the foot 
of falls, or at the head or the tail of a pool where 
the swift water runs in, or the outflowing current 
increases. It is not often that a trout will lie in 
the absolutely still places. 

May and June are the best fly-fishing months; 
except in northern streams, such as those of 
Maine and Canada, the summer months are not 
favorable, because, as a rule, the streams are then 
low, warm and clear, and the trout rise to the fly 
reluctantly. Good places to try in the summer 
are those where small, cold, spring-fed brooks 
empty into the stream, or where there is a spring 
hole. In such places the water is colder than in 
the rest of the stream, and the brook trout, which 
requires for its well-being a temperature at least 
as low as sixty-five degrees, seeks them out. 

Often, when the conditions of weather and water 
are not entirely favorable for success, you can 
still take a fair number of trout by fishing at just 
the right time. 

When the stream is low and clear, and the water 
warm, fishing in the middle of the day is time 
wasted. Under such conditions, do your fishing 
early in the morning and after sundown. As a 
general rule, trout feed little on hot, bright days 
in summer; on dull, overcast days, with a fair 
breeze blowing, you may have some success at 
almost any hour of the day. Success in fishing 
with the artificial fly depends a great deal upon 
the extent to which the trout are feeding upon the 
natural insects that the fly represents; but at 
times a trout will take the artificial lure, even 
when it is not feeding. 

Early in the season the best fishing is in the 
middle of the day, after the sun has been up for 
some time; this applies also to fishing later in the 
season, if the weather is unseasonably cold. 
There is always more insect life about the stream 
after an hour or so of sunshine. 

Rainy days are always good ones for the trout 
fisherman, if the rain falls gently; but during a 
heavy rain, when the surface of the stream is 
greatly disturbed, nothing at all can be done. At 
such times, keep dry,—if you can,—but as soon as 
the rain ceases, begin to cast; there is no better 











time. But if the stream is high and discolored 
after a heavy rain, the trout will not see flies 
readily, and it is then better to use bait. 

If a stream is new to you, it is always better, 
whether or not you are an experienced trout 
fisherman, to fish in company with some one who is 
familiar with it. Your companion, if he is a sea- 
soned angler and fiy-caster, will know what lures, 
both in color and in size, are likely to be the most 
successful in that particular water, for flies that 
are good on one stream are often failures on 
another. He will also know where to fish, and 
where not to fish. In almost every trout stream 
there are places almost barren of trout, and, 
oddly enough, sometimés those places will be the 
most “‘trouty” looking spots in the whole river. 

A second article on trout fishing will appear 
next month; but if you have questions that you 
wish to have answered at once, write to the Editor 
of the Boys’ Page. 
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INTENSIVE GARDENING. 


NTENSIVENESS is the key word to-day in any 
| enterprise ; and if a boy learns to apply it to his 
garden, he is likely to become so accustomed to 
the idea that he will apply it to every undertaking. 
Intensive gardening means that all the 
ground is kept at work all the time. If 
you pull your radishes as they become 
large enough, and, when they are all 
used, spade up the bed and sow an- 
other crop, much of the ground will 
have been idle a considerable part of 
the time. 

On the other hand, if you keep the 
soil well worked, and drop in a seed 
every time that you take out a radish, 
you will keep all the ground working 
all the time; and if, early in their 
growth, you pull out those that do not 
promise to mature crisp bulbs, and in 
their places drop new seeds, you will 
save the strength of the soil for the 
more promising plants. 

Use the same method with lettuce of 
the heading varieties. The plants need 
to be set out singly to do their best, 
and they should be pulled up by the 
root and used entire, for the inside 
part is the best. 

Keep a good supply growing in the 
seed bed, and put in a young plant 
every time that a grown one is taken 
for use. With non-heading varieties 
it is common to pick off the outside 
leaves for use, and leave the plant to 
grow from within. 

In the same way drop beet seeds 
into the places from which grown 
plants have been taken out for use, 
and insert onion sets wherever plants 
are pulled for the table. ' 

With the same idea in mind, keep 
tomatoes, cabbages, and cauliflowers 
growing in the seed bed, so that when- 
ever the ravages of cutworms destroy 
a plant, or an accident kills it, you can 
at once put a new plant in its place. You can 
follow a similar method with other plants. 


* & 
AN ODD BUT USEFUL “STOP WATCH.” 


HEN there is no stop watch at hand with 
W which to time sprinters who are practic- 
ing for track events, you can make a 
serviceable substitute by using a seconds pendu- 
lum; that is, a pendulum of the proper length to 
swing from one extreme to the other in one second. 
The length of such a pendulum varies slightly 
with the latitude, but for any place in the United 
States the error in a length of 39.1 inches is neg- 
ligible. Neither the distance through which it 
swings nor the weight of the bob affects the time; 
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but when the pendulum 
is used outdoors, the bob 
should weigh a pound 
or more in order to 
overcome drafts of air, 
and it should always be 
round, or at least sym- 
metrical, so that the dis- 
tance from the centre of 
it to the surface where 
the supporting thread 
is attached, can be 
accurately determined. 
Scientifically speaking, the length of such a pendu- 
lum is from the point of suspension to the centre 
of gravity of the bob. 

Suspend the bob by a strong, thin, supple line. 
Swing it from a small hole in a horizontal wooden 
bar, not from a nail or hook. Pass the line 
through the hole, and wedge it firmly with a 
small plug at such a point that, after the bob has 
taken the stretch out of the line, the centre of 
the bob shall be exactly 39.1‘inches from where 
the line enters the support. The plug fastener 
will enable you to shorten or lengthen the line 
to a nicety. 

Fasten the bar to a post or a building, or, better 
still, to the top of a small timber driven into the 
ground at one side of the track, in such a position 
that the pendulum will swing at right angles to 
the finish \line. If a strong breeze is blowing, a 
small windbreak should be set up to protect the 
pendulum. 

Let one person hold the bob about fifteen degrees 
from a vertical position, and as the runners start, 
gently release it without giving it the slightest 
impulse. The timekeeper at the opposite side 








of the track counts “one” when the pendulum 
reaches the other end of the swing, and “two” 
when it gets back to the place of starting; and so 
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on. With a little practice, he will be able to te}! 
what the count is when the runner crosses the 
line, and also the fraction of swing over the last 
count. That will give him the time in seconds 
and fractions of a second. 
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A COTTAGE FOR THE WRENS. 


N attractive little bird house, well adapted to 
A a family of wrens, can be made of shingles. 
The house is of the ordinary pitch-roof 
model, about seven inches square. The thick 
ends of four shingles form the walls; the rooi 
is made of short 
pieces cut from the 
thin end of shin- 
gles, and nailed in 
lapped courses, so 
that the appear- 
ance is that of a 
real shingled roof. 
The eaves have a 
generous over- 
hang. 

The base, of seven-eighths 
inch board, is slightly larger 
than the house, which is 
hinged to the base on one 
side, and held firmly in place 
by a hook and a screw eye on 
the other side. When clean- 
ing time comes the hook can 
be disengaged, the little house 
turned back on its hinges, and 
the interior exposed to view, 
so that all traces of former 
tenants can be removed. 

A round hole in one end, about the size of a 
quarter dollar, affords entrance. If the opening 
is larger, the birds will reduce it to its proper 
size by a matting of twigs and grass. Once estab- 
lished in their home, they will defend it against 
all comers. 

Old, weather-beaten shingles are to be preferred 
to new ones; if new ones are used, they should be 
stained a dull gray or brown, in order to make 
the house less conspicuous. The house can be 
placed in a tree, or on the roof of a building, or on 
apole. A roosting perch, made of a dowel stick, 
will help to attract tenants. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BASE RUNNING. 


HE prime requisite for base running is speed ; 

but that is of comparatively little value 

unless it is supplemented by quick wit, 

agility, good judgment, and a thorough knowledge 
of the rules. 

First of all, in order that you may be ready to 
take advantage of every weakness of the opposing 
team, you must understand perfectly the rules 
that govern base running. It is a common mis- 
take of young players to think that the runner 
forfeits his right to first base if he hesitates and 
does not run to first promptly. Less frequent, 
but not unusual, is the error of believing that a 
pitcher can “cross you out’’ by running between 
you and first base with the ball in his possession. 

There are other rules, also, that are often mis- 
understood. Remember that when the fielder 
goes after a ball, he has the right of way, even 
on the base line. If the runner bumps into him, 
the umpire should call him out. If the runner is 
hit by a batted ball before it touches a fielder, he 
is out; and when a batted ball hits a runner or 
the umpire, it is immediately out of play, and no 
one can advance except when he is forced to do so. 

In case of an ordinary foul, if the batter stays 
in his box, the pitcher can put the ball into play 
by throwing to the batter; in that case, the runner 
is not obliged to retouch his base, but must take 
care not to be caught “napping” by the catcher. 

Two rules that were made for the special pro- 
tection of the base runner are often forgotten in 
the excitement of a game. With a runner on first, 
the batter is out on three strikes, even if the 
catcher drops the ball, except when there are 
already two men out. If the batter hits a fly that 
can be handled by an infielder when there are 
men on first and second, or when the bases are 
full, he is out, even if the fly is not caught, except 
when there are already two out. In both of these 
cases a base runner should keep his wits about 
him, and hold his base. 

With two out, you should run, of course, on 
any kind of hit. When there are not two out, 
you must show good judgment to do the right 
thing on a fly ball to the outfield. If it is a short 
hit just over the heads of the infielders, run down 
halfway toward the next base, and go back or for- 
ward, according to whether the ball is caught or 
not; but on a long hit to the outfield, if there is a 
good chance that it will be caught, you should 
hold to your base until the ball hits the fielder’s 
hands, and then dash for the next base, unless 
you decide that it is not wise to match your speed 
against the fielder’s throwing arm. 

Remember that you can advance on a caught 
foul just as on a caught fair ball, and, likewise, 
that you are out on a caught foul fly just as on @ 
caught fair fly, if you are off base when it is caught, 
and the fielder gets the ball to your base before 
you can get back. 

On a good hit to right field, the runner can often 
go from first to third, because it is such a long 
throw from right field to third base. And a fast 
runner can go from first to third on a bunt, if h: 
has a good lead on his start for second, an: 
dashes for third while the play is being mac 
at first base. 

Do not forget that the balk rules were made for 
the base runner’s benefit. Some boys think that 
a balk entitles the batter to go to first base, but 
that is a mistake. Only base runners can advance 
when the umpire calls a balk. 

If you know the rules well, and are prepared (0 
take advantage of every slip that your opponents 
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IP no department of 

cookery is ROYAL 
BAKING PowDER of greater 
use and importance than 
in making fine cake. Eggs 
are too expensive nowa- 
days to be used as lavishly 
as they were awhile ago— 
ten or more to a cake. 
Not as a substitute wholly, 
but as an accessory—as an 
aid toward producing the 
lightness and digestibility 
of the food—we use Royal 
Baking Powder. 


Royat Bakinc Powper has worked 
a revolution in cake-making. It is 
now no trouble to make at home 
the finest cakes in almost endless 
variety, which shall rival the produc- 
tions of the confectioner. 
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make, your first duty, when you take part in a 
game, is to “size up’ the other team, so that you 
can run bases with the best possible judgment. 
Can the catcher gei the ball to second accurately 
and quickly? Can you steal second on him? 
Will the pitcher permit the runner to take a long 
lead? Do the infielders throw to bases accu- 
rately, and do they play cleverly? Which of them 
is the weakest player? Have the outfielders 
good throwing arms? With accurate estimates 
of your opponents’ strength fixed in your mind, 
you will find that your ability as a base runner 
is greatly increased. 

Even if you are not naturally fast, you may 
develop into.a dependable base runner, provided 
you are quick-witted, and willing to use your 
brains. At all times keep your eye on the ball, 
so that you may not be caught napping. You can- 
not afford to doze for even the fraction of a second. 

Always take as long a lead on the pitcher 
as possible, but beware lest he fool you, and 
catch you off the base! 

A clever runner who takes the longest possible 
lead is a great source of worry to the opposing 
team. When the pitcher is compelled to work 
hard to keep a runner close to the base, it 
becomes exceedingly difficult for him to retain 
his control. Under such conditions, it is much 
easier for the batter to “get him in the hole,” and 
thus ‘pave the way for the “hit-and-run” play, or 
perhaps force him to give a base on balls. 

The moment the pitcher starts his regular mo- 
tion, you should dash for second; or, if you are 
waiting for an advantage, you should increase 
your first lead as far as possible, but take care 
that the catcher does not get you by a snap throw 
to first. The important thing for you to bear in 
mind is that there are two parts to a good lead: 
first, your lead on the pitcher, and, second, your 
lead on the catcher, which is longer, because the 
catcher has a longer distance to throw. 

Once you start to steal, do not hesitate, do not 
look behind you to watch the ball, do not slow up 
as you near the base. Centre your whole atten- 
tion on getting to the base in the shortest possible 
time. Notice how the baseman is standing to 
receive the throw, and slide accordingly. Instead 
of slowing up, throw yourself feet foremost at the 
bag in such a way that your body will be as far 
as possible from the baseman when your foot hits 
the bag. 

If you have good judgment you can steal third 
almost as easily as second, because it is pos- 
sible to take a longer lead on the catcher; but 
you must keep your wits about you, for a clever 
catcher may trap you between bases. By taking 
a long lead, you may provoke a throw from the 
catcher to second; in that case, dash for third. 
Good base running is an art, the possibilities of 
which are almost unlimited, as is shown by the fact 
that, even in the big leagues, a fast, clever runner 
can sometimes steal home. It takes nerve and 
practice to slide well, but it is an important part 
of successful base running. 

Last, but by no means least, do not take rash 
chances on the bases, unless there are two out, 
and the batters who follow you are weak hitters. 

The Companion has in preparation for the May 
Boys’ Page a special article on Sliding. 
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WASHING AND GROOMING THE DOG. 


HE first step in washing the dog is to train 

him to like his bath, or at least to endure it 

good-naturedly. If he is terrified by having 

soap rubbed into his eyes or water splashed over 

him, or through careless handling in the tub, it is 

probable that he will not go to his tubbing with 
any grace whatsoever. 

The water must be warm and the scrubbing 
brush stiff, and the soap had better be green 
soap, which consists of fifty parts of soft soap, 
two parts of oil of lavender, and thirty-three parts 
of alcohol. The advantage of this inexpensive 
liquid soap is that not only does it not cake on the 
fur, but also it sterilizes the hair and the skin 
better than any other soap. A pint of green soap 
will serve for at least four or five baths for a dog 
of average size, if it is used in the right way. 

See that the water is up to the dog’s belly. At 
first, pour the water over him gently from a pitcher. 
Later, when he has become accustomed to baths, 
you can be more strenuous. Once his coat is thor- 
oughly wet, take a tiny glassful of the liquid soap 
and pour a little on the scrubbing brush. Be 
sure that not only the back, but also the insides 
of the legs and the belly and the chest of the dog 
are well scoured. The feet and the nails should 
have more attention than any other part, because 
whatever he picks up in running he collects with 
his paws. 

Rinse the dog thoroughly in the water in which 
he stands. If he has fleas,—although no dog that 
is properly cared for does have them,—do not 
rinse him in the first water. Let it run off as 
quickly as possible. In a dog’s life a flea is no 
joke, for fleas communicate mange and other dis- 
eases from dog to dog, and sometimes even from 
dogs to human beings. Therefore put in more 
warm water. Rinse him in this clean water by 
pouring it over his back. The dog is then as clean 
as he can possibly be. 

If it is a warm day, and there is a lawn to which 
the dog has access, he can be trusted to dry him- 
self. If itis a cold day, the dog, thick-haired or 
short, should be rubbed with a bath towel. 

In his natural wild state, the grass, the wind, 
and the rain, the chase and the struggle, gave the 
dog all the grooming he needed; but in civiliza- 
tion, with its confinement and its ill-advised feed- 
ing, the dog needs grooming quite as much as the 
horse does. 

To the stiff scrubbing brush kept for the dog’s 
bath, add a stiff hairbrush and a coarse comb. 
Grooming is important, for it cleanses the hair, 
stimulates the skin, and acts as a kind of light 
friction to the superficial muscles. The dog can 
easily be taught to lie down, to stand up, to roll 
over, and to give each paw in succession for its 
turn at being groomed. It is good training for 
him, and incidentally it is not bad exercise for his 
master. 
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It is quite significant, the number of persons | 
who get well of alarming heart trouble when they 
let up on coffee and use Postum as the beverage | 
at meals. 

There is nothing surprising about it, however, 
because the harmful alkaloid—caffeine—in coffee 
is not present in Postum, which is made of clean, 
hard wheat. 

“Two years ago I was having so much trouble 
with my heart,” writes a lady in Washington, 
“that at times I felt quite alarmed. My husband 
took me to a specialist to have my heart examined. 

“The doctor said he could find no organic 
trouble but said my heart was irritable from 
something I had been accustomed to, and asked 
me to try and remember what disagreed with me. 

“I remembered that coffee always soured on 
my stomach and caused me trouble from palpita- 
tion of the heart. So I stopped coffee and began 
to use Postum. I have had no further trouble 
since. 

“A neighbor of ours, an old man, was so irritable 
from drinking coffee that his wife wanted him to 
drink Postum. This made him very angry, but 
his wife secured some Postum and made it care- 
fully according to directions. 

“He drank the Postum and did not know the 
difference, and is still using it to his lasting bene- 
fit. He tells his wife that the ‘coffee’ is better 
than it used to be, so she smiles with him and 
keeps peace in the family by serving Postum 
instead of coffee.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15c and 
25e packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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HERE is a par- 
ticular Jap-a-Lac 
use about your home 


—whether it’sa floor, 
base-board, window 


wish to freshen’ or 
renew. But to be 
sure it's Jap-a-Lac 
you buy remember 
these three things: 


Jap-a-Lac 
Green Can 
Glidden 


—the name, the pack- 
age, the maker. 


ye/ 
10416 Madison |” 

Ave., N.W. f 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Factories: Cleveland,Ohio. 
Toronto, Canada. 








FINEST QUALITY LARCEST VARIETY 





“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children's boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 


H 
“STAR” combination for cleaning an all 


kinds of russet or tan shoes, 10c. AND ” size, 25c. 
“BABY ELITE’ combination for gentlemen who 
take pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores 
color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish witha 
brush or cloth, 10 cents. “ELITE” size, 25 cents. 

* a waterproof paste polish for all kinds 
of ag shoes. Magy oils and —— to —y - 
preserve t leather. Boxes om with a . 

‘DANDY’ | RUSSET PASTE same price 
If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for full size package, charges paid. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO., 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the Worid. 
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possess those winning 
qualities that give com- 
fort and confidence. They 
are recognized as right 
by leading professionals 
everywhere, and they are 
favorites with the ama- 
teurs of to-day who will 
be the professionals to- 
morrow. If you want to 

“get in right,” start with 
the D & M line and stick 
to it, and you will have 
no regrets. 


What do you think of 
the U. S. Government's 
choice of the D & M for 
use of the Army and 
Navy? Going some? 


If your dealer can't 
supply what you want, 
don’t lose time, patience 
and money on inferior 
goods, for we can supply 
your wants immediately 
by Parcel Post. 

Write Department C for 
1914 Catalogue; also Official 
Rule Books on Baseball and 
Tennis, FREE. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Plymouth, N. H. 

















Perfect Hearing! 


for sufferers from deafness. Write today for our bi 
tory Offer on the scientific hearing instrument—the 
1914 Diploma Model 


New Mears 





Positive, perfect hearing for those who a 
on a tiny switch. Eight t 
We have discontin 
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Eight-Tone Kar Phone 


hearing instrument has eight different sound strengths, instantly changed by a touch of the finger 
times as powerful, eight times as efficient, eight times as convenient, 
times as helpful as our former One- Tone x = Asse: 5 


Our Offer cies The New & Tone Mears 
only direct from the ork ore greesot a nee a | cea 
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A WEATHER PROVERB. 


PROVERB is a 
A thought boiled down 

until the residue is 
concentrated wisdom. One 
that is not very well 
known, but that is good 
for girls to learn, is this: 
“Never let the rain stop 
you, until it does stop 
you.” 

There are persons who 
are by nature overcau- 
tious, and who therefore 
need to be spurred on by 
such advice as this. Even 
the most courageous have their moments of 
timidity. Notice, though, that the saying does not 
warrant unwise risks. The proverb takes account 
of the fact that the rain may sometimes be so 
heavy as really to stop you; in that case, it is best 
to get under cover. But be undeterred by diffi- 
culties that can be conquered; submit only when 
to go on would mean disaster. 


* 


TWO VEGETABLE CREAMS. 
WO novel vegetable creams, each made 
of two common vegetables, are excellent 
candies in themselves, and form the basis 
for many attractive and 
palatable modifications. 
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view he lacks to complete the book. He forfeits 
his turn if the player called does not have the card 
demanded, but he has the right to call a second 
time if he gets the card he asked for. Of course 
no player may call for cards in any set unless he 
has at least one of that set in his hand, and no 
player may refuse to pass pver any card he holds 
when it is called for. 

When there are several tables of players, the 
couple who have the largest number of books to 
their credit at the end of a game move up to an- 
other table in the manner of the usual progressive 
play. 

® © 


THE SUMMER FASHIONS. 


LMOST before the winter winds stop blowing, 
A the lovely summer fabrics appear in the 
shop windows. Many of the stitches de- 
scribed in the series, “Filling the Linen Chest,”— 
which will be resumed in the Girls’ Page for May 
with an article on buttonhole stitches,—will now 
be found to be of great usefulness in the prepara- 
tion of the summer wardrobe. 

It is a mistake to select an outfit before the 
summer plans are quite definitely made, for the 
kind of clothes that will be needed depends to a 
considerable degree on the way in which the 
season is to be spent. 

But there is one thing—the tailor-made suit— 
that is always necessary. For traveling and for 
walking there is nothing that will take its place. 





to make an interesting harmony or contrast with 
the suit—orange or gold with a gray suit, or 
purple or light blue with navy blue. The care 
with which these seemingly trifling details are 
worked out has much to do with the perfection 
of the whole costume. 

For service, nothing equals the white crape de 
chine waist of good quality. It washes well and 
wears well. A very satisfactory decoration for it 
is machine hemstitching, which so many shops 
now do to order. As with linen, a waist simply 
cut is trimmed enough if all the necessary seams 
are hemstitched, and if additional lines of hem- 
stitching suggest a yoke and cuffs. 

The so-called three-piece suit has become in the 
last few years an indispensable part of the ward- 
robe. The usual material has béen charmeuse, or 
some other of the softer fabrics like duvetyn or 
ratiné; but for the summer, the most popular 
material will be taffeta—a softer, more flexible 
taffeta than that formerly used. 

Although taffeta has not. always proved a satis- 
factory wearing material in the past, it cannot 
give poorer service than duvetyn, the beautiful 
material just mentioned. Taffeta lends itself to a 
variety of uses. It can be made into simple after- 
noon dresses, into evening gowns, or into elaborate 
three-piece suits. For the last purpose, it is often 
combined with fine serge. The silk itself may be 
used for a slightly draped skirt, or for a straight 
skirt with a short tunic, with a border of serge. 
The waist may also be of taffeta with a collar and 

a chemisette of embroid- 
ered batiste, and possibly 








To make the base for the 
first, steam or boil white 
potatoes, and force them 
through a fine sieve. To 
one cupful of prepared 
potato add two cupfuls of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of 
butter, and one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Boil the 
mixture to 228 degrees. 
Cut one-half cupful 
of preserved “garden 
ginger” —which is de- 
scribed on the Girl’s 
Page for May 2, 1912—into 
fine pieces. Spread them 
upon a marble slab, and 
over them pour the 
cooked mass. “Cut in” 
as for fondant. The 
method of cutting in is 
described in the article, 
“Principles of Candy- 
Making,” in the Girl’s 
Page for October 6, 1910. 

















alittle serge. The jacket, 
of serge, may be the new 
Eton in shape, or one 
that is even smaller than 
the Eton, and closely 
resembles the bolero. 
Some of the taffetas are 
figured, and some have 
checks, stripes, or plaids. 
They are usually made 
up with plain materials. 
But figured fabrics are 
seldom satisfactory if 
they are to be subjected 
to much wear. 

The skirts of many 
dresses, especially those 
of silk, of lace, or of net, 
are trimmed with ruffles 
four or five inches wide, 
placed just below the 
hip line, or about eight 
inches below the waist. 
The ruffles can be made 
in a variety of ways— 








This cream is delicious 
as it stands, and it can be 
used in many ways as the basis for novel can- 
dies. It can be formed into balls, and rolled in 
granulated sugar and then in shredded cocoanut. 
Or the balls made from the cream can be rolled 
in finely cut meats, or whole nut meats can be 
pressed upon them. Another candy can be made 
with a whole filbert rolled in the cream. 

Balls or straws of the cream can be coated in 
chocolate, or dipped in chocolate, and then rolled 
in minced nut meats or cocoanut. Bits of pre- 
served cherries or raisins or nuts can be fastened 
upon vegetable cream with a touch of crystal 
syrup, or the cream can be dipped in crystal 
syrup. 

Since the flavor of the ginger blends well in 
many combinations and the cream is easily 
handied, the candy cook can follow her own 
fancy with this material, and form bonbons to 
her liking. 

Another base, which can also be handled in a 
variety of ways similar to those suggested above, 
is made of tomato. 

Cook to 230 degrees one cupful of sugar and one- 
half cupful of strained tomato. To two cupfuls 
of sugar add one-half cupful of water and two 
teaspoonfuls of butter; stir, and add the tomato 
syrup. Let the mixture boil up once and then 
strain it. Return it to the fire in a large saucepan, 
and allow it to boil to 242 degrees. Cut into small 
pieces one-half cupful of garden ginger, and 
spread it upon a wet marble slab. Pour the hot 
mixture over it, and cut in as for fondant. Form 
the mixture to suit the fancy, and add nuts or 
fruit as desired. 

® © 


PROGRESSIVE POST CARDS. 


OST households have an accumulation of 
M scenic post cards tucked away in some 

corner and rarely examined. It is a simple 
matter to put them to use in an entertaining and 
instructive game that any convenient number of 
persons can play. 

To prepare the cards for a single table of players, 
decide upon twelve countries or states, and choose 
five characteristic views to represent each of 
them. For example, if you select Egypt as one of 
the countries, pick out, let us say, views of the 
Pyramids, the Sphinx, Cairo, the Tombs, and 
the Nile; then mark the cards in plain letters 
at the top, “Egypt, 1,” “Egypt, 2,” and so on up 
to 5. When you have followed this plan with the 
twelve different localities, you will have a set of 
sixty post cards. 

If you wish to provide for a progressive game, 
make not less than three complete sets, for the 
more people who play, the more complicated, and 
consequently the more interesting, the game be- 
comes. 

Seat six players at a table, choose partners, and 
deal ten cards to each player. As in “Authors,” 
the game goes to the couple who have filled out 
the largest number of countries when all the cards 
have been made into “books.” A player who has 
in his hand a larger number of California views 
than of any other, tries to fill out the entire set of 
five by asking, in his turn, some particular player 
for “California, 3,” “California, 5,” or whatever 





In summer suits the pendulum seems to have 
swung back to materials that are known to wear 
well and look well. That change is very satisfac- 
tory after a winter of soft fabrics, the majority 
of which, although beautiful, were most uneco- 
nomical, especially for persons who can have but 
few costumes. 

Fine serge, gabardine, whipcords and cheviots 
promise to be very popular. They all belong to 
the same “family” in their firmness of weave and 
good wearing quality. 

For traveling, gray is especially good, for it 
does not show dust quickly, and has an air of 
lightness and coolness. If it is personally unbe- 
coming, black used with it for collar, cuffs, and 
belt will sometimes remove the difficulty. Dark 
blue is always satisfactory, and never really out 
of fashion. It is very generally becoming, and 
can be successfully combined with many other 
colors. This season, green is fashionable, and if 
the right shade is chosen, makes an exceedingly 
attractive suit. But, unlike blue, green combines 
with but few other colors, and therefore should 
not be selected unless the purse allows the pur- 
chase of accessories that harmonize with it. 

The skirts of the tailored suits appear close and 
straight, but in many cases they have inverted 
pleats or box pleats that are 
held in place by stitchings or 
some form of decoration, such 
as buttons or cords. The pleats 
give sufficient fullness for com- 
fortable walking. 

The coats are especially at- 
tractive.. There is a great 
variety of styles, but all the 
coats are short, and, indeed, 
the shortest of all, the Eton, is 
again coming into favor. Some 
of the coats still have the cut- 
away line below the waist, but 
others keep the straighter lines 
of the winter. Many of them have belts, which 
may extend round the waist or just across the 
back. Belts are especially pleasing on youthful 
figures. Vests are often added to the coats. They 
are usually made of figured novelty materials, or 
of striped silks that resemble the Roman striped 
sashes of long ago. 

For waists to be worn with the tailor-made suits, 
there are many colored handkerchief linens—pale 
yellow, old gold, light blue, and delicate pink. 
When they are fresh and new, they are very 
beautiful. Linen waists are something of a lux- 
ury, however, for they wrinkle quickly, and unless 
the material has been carefully dyed, they fade 
after being laundered once or twice. 

Finishing the seams of the colored linen waists 
with entre deux supplies a simple form of decora- 
tion, since the waists are usually made with set-in 
sleeves, or with the sleeve that extends to the 
neck line, and makes a slanting seam from under 
the arm. Collars are made in various shapes, and 
embroidered. 

Beautiful wash waists can be made by smocking 
white dimity or a similar material with colored 














mercerized cotton. Only one color should be used 
on the waist, but it should be of such a shade as 


shirred on a cord at the 

top, gathered with a 
narrow heading, or put on with a piping. The 
lower edge may also have a bias piping or a 
narrow bias fold. A very simple and popular 
finish is the cutthemstitching; that is, machine 
hemstitching done very close to the edge, and 
then cut exactly in the middle; it gives the appear- 
ance of a hand-finished edge. 

When the hemstitching or the piping is used, 
the edges are often cut in points or scallops. In 
place of the ruffles, a shaped tunic is often used 
on the skirt. To be in the latest fashion, it should 
be cut rather short at the centre of the front, and 
should drop as it goes over the hips, until finally 
it becomes long at the centre of the back, where 
it may form a panel. 

Dresses in which the skirt is made of three wide 
flounces are very becoming to tall, slight figures. 
The flounces may be rather straight, if a straight 
skirt is desired; otherwise they may be so shaped 
as to give somewhat the effect of the minaret. 

Wide flounces on a lawn foundation are used in 
linen skirts, but if they are cut very circular, they 
are difficult to manage in laundering, for the bias 
linen has a tendency to stretch. 

Very attractive party frocks are made of 
white net, trimmed with ruffles of various mate- 
rials. The net itself may be ruffled, and is 
exceedingly pretty if an all-white 
dress is required for a graduation or 
a “coming out” party; otherwise 
taffeta in delicate shades of rose, 
blue, green or yellow may be used. 
Even more dainty in effect is white 
taffeta figured with a delicate flower 
design. These figured silks suggest 
the beautiful pompadour materials of 
the eighteenth century, from which 
come also many of the suggestions 
used now for cordings, ruffles, and 
puffings. Some of these pretty lace 
dresses have a silk ruffle just at the 
top of the waist line; but this ruffle, 
unlike the ruffles at the hips, is held in place by 
the girdle, and so stands up. 

Many of the materials shown for summer wear 
have the crape effect. The cotton crapes are 
especially pretty for afternoon dresses. Those 
with all-over embroidery, either white or colored, 
are much easier to make than ‘those that have 
borders. 

The cotton voiles are also extremely good. 
Like the crapes, they do not crush easily, and 
they wear well. Some of them are embroidered, 
some have stripes or checks. Both the crapes 
and voiles can be made into exceedingly pretty 
informal evening dresses by using lace or net at 
the V-shaped neck, and either colored or black 
girdles. A black girdle often gives distinction to 
a very simple dress. 

There are cotton materials made to give the 
same general effect as that of wool. To the 
cotton ratinés—plain and figured or brocaded— 
is now added the winter’s novelty, duvetyn. 
Such fabrics are light and pliable, and make at- 
tractive one-piece dresses. For morning wear, 
and for tennis or sports of any kind, white skirts 
of corduroy, linen, or piqué are desirable. Linen, 
although attractive, has the disadvantage of 














wrinkling badly. Corduroy, on the other han. 
does not wrinkle, and requires no ironing after 
has been washed. It needs only to be pulled in 

shape. Both piqués and corduroys this year ha 

the wide wale. 

Skirts of this kind are most satisfactory wi: 
made simple. Many are fastened at the centre 
the side front, the entire length of the ski 
Wash linen buttons and bound buttonholes ma! 
a very good finish. Fastening the skirt throug 
out its entire length simplifies pressing, for t! 
skirt can then be opened flat. This arrangeme 
also gives opportunity for greater freedom 
running or walking, for the lower fasteners c 
be undone. Applied pockets are both useful a) 
decorative. 

Usually, a special garment, a sports coat, is us 
with the white skirts and waists. The most x 
ular of such coats are those in gay colors, 
materials like corduroy, ratiné, velour de lai) 
and chinchilla. 

Last fall there was a tendency toward sma!) | 
hats, worn higher on the head. The same t: 
dency appears in the summer fashions. The his 
are generally small, and made of fine straws, su: }i 
as hemp and milan. In many cases the straws 
are combined with satin, moirés, and taffet:,. 
There are also toques and turbans, with qui!!s 
and bows and feather fancies. Many sailor hats, 
which are oval rather than round, have an under 
brim of straw, and an upper one of silk with on!y 
a binding of straw. They usually have silk crowis 
made of ribbon, sewed together in strips, or round 
and round. 

If it is necessary to have a two-toned ribbon to 
earry out a special color scheme, and the ribbon 
cannot be bought, it can be made by gluing to- 
gether, back to back, ribbons of the shades de- 
sired. Milliner’s glue must be used, or the ribbon 
will spot. The sailor hats are decorated with 
ribbon bows, small bunches of flowers, pompous, 
and feather ornaments, and make hats that are 
not only pretty, but generally useful. 


® © 


THE BAZAAR ON WHEELS. 


PUSHCART Fair is an amusing outdoor 
A entertainment that will be novel to most. 
You can hire the carts for a small sum, and 
you get rid of the work of trimming booths. Those 
who have charge of the carts should wear the cos- 
tumes of different peoples— Italians, Germans, 
Jews, Negroes, Greeks, or any others that fancy 
may select. 

Articles for sale are arranged on the carts, and 
sold from them as from ordinary booths. There 
are pushcarts for fancy articles, others for house- 
hold things, still others for candy, for toys, and for 
lemonade and cake, ice cream, or tea. If you can 
get a band, and have pretzels and “sausages” 
sold from the German cart, so much the better. 
The “sausages” are for the grab bag—small 
articles rolled in long folds of brown crape paper, 
tied with fine string at each end. 

A Pushcart Supper will furnish much amuse- 
ment. Cups and saucers, plates, and so on, are 
bargained for at the first cart, and the supper 
itself is gathered piecemeal from the display on 
the various carts. 
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FOUR PIN. 


OUR Pin is a lively outdoor game that all 
F will enjoy who have a croquet set. Select 
a level part of the lawn backed by a fence, 
or put up a board or netting. 
About six feet from the fence drive | 2 3 i 
four stakes well into the ground lel 
ten inches apart. Measure out 
from the stakes anywhere from 
thirty to eighty feet, according to 
the condition of the ground and the 
strength of the players. Mark the 
point so that it may not be over- 
stepped. 
Let each player in order step to 
the starting point, and roll the ° 
croquet ball from his hand with 
full force at the middle space. Keep the score by 
the following table: 


Points Poi ints 
gained los 
Ball between 2and3 5 0 
8 - 1 and 2 4 0 
oe a 3 and 4 4 0 
* touching 2 or 3 0 1 
© ” 1 or 4 0 2 
“ outside 1 or 4 0 3 
“ rebounding 0 0 
Before beginning, decide whether you will p!cy 
by “points,” “rounds,” or “innings.” 
Points, Choose a certain number of poii's 


for a game, say fifteen, twenty, or thirty. (:!! 
the game in favor of the one who first attains |e 
number. 

Rounds. Name any number of rounds, say |"! 
or fifteen, and give the game to the player \ 0 
makes the most points. 

Innings. Choose sides, play nine innings, #4 
score points as you would score runs in basel: 
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ROUND SHOULDERS. 


r [ round-shouldered girl envies her fri 
who has an easy, graceful carriage, 
perhaps throws her own shoulders bach 

a momentary attempt to improve her appeara! 

But round shoulders concern health quite 

much as they concern appearance, and that i 

strong reason for making a systematic effor' 

correct them. 

Round shoulders restrict lung capacity, 
crowd the digestive organs into positions in w! 
they cannot do their work effectively. But 
the head and the chest are carried correctly. 
shoulders drop into their proper positions, 
the lungs and the organs of digestion have s' 
cient space for the fulfillment of their function 

It is of first importance to adopt good habit- 








Roof Scak? 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


The Celebrated Roof Paint 


wa add ten years’ to the 

fe of any roof, old or 

ew—tin, shingle or felt. 
Sure relief for all roof trouble 


“Roof Seak, stops leaks and ab- 

s lutely prevents rust, decay or warp- 
Is not affected by heat, brine, cold 

- acid. Does not crack in winter or 
soften in summer. Highly fireproof. 


“Roof Seak is a rubber-like 
liquid cement that affords the utmost pro- 
tection, can be easily applied to any roof 
and is the best investment the owner of 
any new or old roof can make. 


If you are interested we will gladly send you a full half pint 
prepaid to your door by parcel post—choice of Black, Maroon, 
Olive or Moss Green. This sample will enable you to make 
a thoroughly practical test and will be sent together with book- 
let and color card upon receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps. 

Elliott Varnish Company 
730 S. Kolmer Avenue Chicago 
730 Washington Avenue Brooklyn 


Brantford Roofing Company, Ltd. 


Brantford, Ontario, Canadian Manufacturers 





Straight Bones 
That Grew Straight 


Bent Bones 
That Were Bent 
by Pointed Shoes 


Have 
Rested, Joyous Feet 


‘THE pressure of pointed shoes makes 
tired feet. Tired feet tire the body. 
This tiring wastes 20% of your efficiency. 
(See U. S. Army investigation.) 


For pointed shoes also make bent 
bones, corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
flat feet, etc. 


Educator Shoes prevent, relieve or free 
the feet from all theseills. Why? Because 
they banish the pressure and the pinch, 
and give the feet space in which to live a 
natural life. Send for 


“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” 

a new free book which tells you how to 
have joyous, straight-boned feet. 

Get your whole family into Educators. 
$1.35 to $5.50. Look for Educator branded 
on the sole. It guarantees you the cor- 
rect orthopedic shape which allows your 
feet to grow as nature intend 

If you have any trouble finding Educa- 
tors, write us. 


pb Rice & Hutchins 


DUCATOR, 


H u.s. 0 E 
as it should” 





“‘Comfortable As 
An Old Shoe, Yet 
Proud to Pass 
a Mirror’’ 


Educator 
for boys” 











in Educator Shoes | 











RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers For The W hole Family 
__ 18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 





Preece 


w Boat Engine 


4 Let the Motorgo 
row for you. Doubles 
the pleasure of fishing, any 
snting, boating. Our | row boat into an efficient motor 
~ boat in one minute. Guaranteed 
to please you in every way or 
money returned. rite us a 


X card or ietter mow for 
‘Motorgo Folder No. 651Y" 
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posture. Sit erect with the body well back in the 
chair, and if you are to hold the position for any 
length of time, support the shoulders. Vary your 
reading and writing positions by supporting the 
feet, or by placing a cushion in the hollow of the 
back, and another in the lap. With the book or 
the portfolio on the cushion in your lap, you can 
read or write with very little strain upon the 
muscles and the nerve centres in the back of 
the neck that so often ache. 


on the balls of the feet. Do not try to throw the 
shoulders back; instead, lift the chest forward. 


dominal muscles in. Keep the feet pointing 
straight ahead, Indian fashion. That lifts the | 
arches. When you turn the toes out, you so} 
transfer the weight of the body that the foot | 
becomes flat, and there may be pain along the | 


the calf of the leg on the outside. 
When lying in bed, use a small pillow. Avoid 


one shoulder blade out of its natural place. 
Walk with the head held high, and the body 
erect. Let the feet point almost straight ahead. 


and the shoulders to twist. Swing the leg from 
the hip. 
When you have established good habits of pos- 


round shoulders, but your progress will be more 
rapid if you support these practices by regular 
exercises. Four that serve the purpose admi- 
rably you can practice without other apparatus 
than a wall and a floor. 

1. (a) Stand at arm’s length from the wall, 
-and place the palms of the hands flat against it 
with fingers turned in, so that those on one hand 
point to those on the other. 


apart. 

Be sure that the body is parallel with the wall, 
and that the elbows are straight. Breathe deeply, 
| and at the same time rise on the toes, and by 
slowly bending the arms, allow the chest to touch 
the wall. Keep the head and the chin back. 

(6) Slowly return to the first position, and 
breathe out. 

2. Clasp both hands behind the neck; extend 
the elbows sidewise. Tip the head forward on 
the ches}. From that position raise the head 
very erect, and at the same time resist with the 
clasped hands, and breathe in deeply. Be careful 
to keep the elbows pushed far to the side. 





inches long—an umbrella or a broomstick will do 
—in front of the body, with the hands well apart, 


| high overhead, and take one step forward. Count 


| two; place the wand behind the shoulders, and | 


| take another step forward. Count three; from 
behind the shoulders, raise the wand overhead, 
and take one step forward. Count four; lower 
the wand to the first position, and take another 
step forward. 
and the feet as rhythmical as possible while you 
continue the exercise. 

4. Stand erect with palms against the thighs. 
Breathe in deeply, and raise the chest. At the 
same time roll the shoulder joints outward, so 
that the palms of the hands are turned outward 
and the thumbs backward. Breathe out, and 
return the hands to the first position. 

Practice all of these exercises regularly once 
each day in or near the open air, and as often 
as possible supplement them by a bath and a 
thorough rubbing. 
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A BEAD HATPIN. 


make the decorated hatpin that is shown 
in the illustration, you will need a cork, 
a supply of very small beads in colors 
that go well together, some colored cotton thread, 
and an ordinary glass-headed hatpin. Shape the 
cork to the desired form, 
and, in the top, cut a little 
| cavity of the right size to con- 
| ceal the glass head of the pin. 
| Then thrust the pin through 
the cork, The head is now 
ready to be decorated. To dec- 
‘orate it,.you must first string 
the beads on the thread, and 
then crochet two pieces—one 
to cover the top of the cork, 
the other to cover the bottom. 
To make a pin like the one that is shown here- 
with, use gold beads and four shades of green 
beads on gold thread. 

For the upper half of the cover, string the beads 
in this order: 120 gold, 8 green, 1 gold, 6 light green, 
1 dark green, 4 gold, 2 dg, 2 gold, 2g, 4 lg, 1 dg, 
41g, 5 g, 5 gold, 3 dg, 4 lg, 1 dg, 6 lg, 2 g, 5 gold, 3 g, 
4 lg, 1 dg, 4lg, 2 g, 2 dg, 4 gold, 2 dg, 2 gold, 2g, 





| ig, 5 g, 5 gold, 3 dg, 10 lg, 2 g, 5 gold, 3 g, 10 lg, 2 g, | 
| 2 dg, 5 gold, 1 dg, 1 gold, 2g, 3 lg, 1 dg, 4g, 1 dg, | 
|3 g, 5 gold, 2 dg, 4g, 1 dg, 7 g, 5 gold, 2 g, 4 lg, 1 dg, | 
i4}g, 1g, 2dg, 4 gold, 1 dg, 1 gold, 4 g, 6 dg, 3 g, | 
| 4 gold, 2dg, 2g, 6 dg, 3 g, 4 gold, 12 g, 2 dg, 3 gold, | 


| 1 dg, 2 gold, 4s, Sag, 3 g, 3 gold, 2 dg, 1g, 6 dg, 3g, 
|3 gold, 3g, 7dg, 1g, 2dg, 2 gold, 1 dg, 2 gold, 3 g, 
5 dg, 2 g, 3 gold, 10 a 4 gold, 2 g, 8 dg, 2 gold, 1 dg, 
1g, 7 dg, 28, 2 gold, 9 dg, 3 gold, 1 g, 8 dg, 1 gold, 
|1dg, 3 gold, 5 dg, 1 g, “—> 6 dg, 4 gold, 6dg, 2 
| gold, 2dg, 1 gold, 4 dg, 1 g, 2gold, 5 dg, 3 gold, 5 dg, 
1 gold, 5 dg, 2 gold, 4 ty 2 gold, 4 dg, 1 gold, 4 dg, 
1 gold, 3 dg, 1 gold, 7 dg. 

Crochet the beads with a fine hook, using a bead 
| with each stitch; and widen often at first. For 
the lower half of the cover, string on about 300 


gold beads, and crochet round and round; shape | 
this part of the cover to fit the bottom part of the | 


cork, and use a gold bead with each stitch. To 
| finish the pin, put the two parts over the cork, 
| and sew them together in the middle with a fine 
| thread that will not show. 

| You can also make pleasing pins of this kind by 
| using beads of one color only, say all of gold or 
| all of jet. 








Stand erect, with the weight of the body resting | 


That will straighten the spine, and pull the ab-| 


doubling the body, and do not lie always on the | 
same side. An unchanged position tends to push | 


Never pound with the heels, or allow the hips | 


ture, you have done much toward correcting | |, 


The hands should | 
be as high as the shoulders, and shoulder-width | 
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TO REMOVE DANDRUFF 
PREVENT FALLING HAIR 
remove crusts and scales, and allay itching and irri- 
tation of the =e frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
soap, isted i 1 dressings with Cuticura 
ointment, afford the speediest and most economical 
treatment. They assist in promoting the growth and 
beauty of the hair by removing those conditions which 
tend to make it dry, thin, and lifeless, often leadi 





Schools and Colleges. 


The publishers of The Youth's Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Sc entific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if you have any preference as to 
its location. ‘Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





to premature grayness and loss of hair. They are also 
most valuable in the treatment of humors of young 
and old. A single hot bath with Cuticura soap and 
gentle anointing with Cuticura ointment are often 

ient to afford i diate relief. For samples of 





| Cuticura soap and ointment free with 82-p. Skin Book, 


address “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


STAMPS, S505 ater Bt 


EGGS & . C. W. Leghorns and S. C. W. Orpingtons, 100, 
$10. Choice stock. Walter Ruebush, Macomb, Ill. 


S 108alldiff., Transvaal Servia. Brazil .Peru,CapeG H,Mex 
SYS Natal, Java,etc..and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20¢.65 
SS diff U.S ,86¢.1000hingesBe-Agts.wtd 50% LdstFree. buy 


stamps.C.Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante A ve.8t. Louis, Mi 




















Ladies! SEND 10c. for large hk nice silk for 
tchwork. Also earn cash weekly copying names, 
ca AD ADVERTISING BUREAU , Leightons 


44-14% PAGE 

POULTRY PAPER #13! 

all you want to know about care and oa 

agement of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
‘our months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N. Y. 


edge of the sole on the inside, and up through | AMERIC. 








[STAMPS itis teint co" Puce tie 













ROSES 25 


Including a genuine plant of the wonderful new 


CLIMBER, “COUNT ZEPPELIN’? 


jese—Better Thee Crimson 

| Bn et me Be in immense trusses. = ' 
form, double. Theother five are: Antoine velco, x 4 
fiesh on yellow ground; Wellesley, silvery pink; Mile.F. 
Kruger, copper-yellow; Mrs. Ben R. Cant, deep red; ' 

, Rhea Reid, cherry-rose. The six, all strong plants on own 
roots, postpaid for 25 cents. Will bloom this summer. 

30 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FOR $1.00 

6 Chrysanthemums..25c. 6 Best Carnations. ..25c. 

6 BeddingLantanas..25c. 6 Ferns,all different. .25c. 
We will send any one of these splendid collections on : 

receipt of 25 cents; or the entire four collections and the 6 

Roses named above, 30 plants in all, for only $1.00. We pay 

all postage and guarantee safe arrival aod satisfaction. 

Our 1914 Catalogue FREE TO ALL. Write for it to-day. 4 

GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Box 928 Springticld, Ohio 


on yt 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form. strnce- 
ture and writing of the Short- Stary taught by J. Berg 
ditor, azine. 
250-page catalogue rg rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 


3 CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 

NO. 1671 For College, School or Society 5 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
quest. Special offer, either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, sae or two 


colors of enamel. SIL jc each ; 
$3.00 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $n rt) doz. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 256 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THIS JOB PAYS BIG 


ENORMOUS DEMAND For 
Chauffeurs and Repairmen. 
By our System of individual in- 











an 


MD 











struction ag complete the course 
in 10 sim lessons at home. Send 
for FREE BOOK and endorse- 


bile makers. We assist du- 
ates to positions. FREE MOD- 
ELS FURNISHED. 





3. Hold a wand or round stick about thirty-six | 


and the palms down. Count one; push the wand | 


Make the movement of the arms | 





Veto Senet 
PRACTICAL ‘AUTO SCHOOL, 68N. Beaver St., New York. 
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Is. Your Glove Stitt 2 


Put a hittle 3-in-One oil on 
fingers and palm and the leather 

omes soft and pliable at once. 
The ball will stick better and 
glove will last twice as long. 

-in-One makes base ball 
cover and stitches stronger and 
hold It also prevents 
rust on mask, fasteners, etc. 
Not sticky or greasy. 


Write today for 
FRE large free sample 

bottle and 3-in-One 
dictiona' THREE-IN-ONE OIL 
C0., 42Al6 . Broadway, New York. 
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Kite-Flying 


PEN to all who obtain the American Eagle Kite from us as a 
Premium. Ten prizes of $1.00 each to be given to the ten boys 
who fly their Kites to the greatest heights. 

the season (see Offer below), and try as many flights as you wish, send- 
ing us your best record for the Contest. 









Contest 


Get a Kite early in 


1914. 


Contest closes July |, 








THE AMERICAN 
EAGLE KITE 











mounted on a light wood frame. 


remarkable. 











The American Eagle Kite is made of dark cloth printed in the semblance of an eagle, and 
While not so realistic as the illustration, yet the Kite so closely 
resembles a huge live bird when in the air that it was once shot at by a hunter, who mistook it for 
an eagle. Opened for flying, it measures 5 feet from tip to tip of wings; folded, it makes a compact 
roll 3 feet long, about the size of a folded umbrella. The ease with which this Kite goes up is 

at is not necessary to run with it, except in a very light wind. Ordinarily it rises easily 


and quickly from the hand hundreds of feet in the air. 
feet (about four miles), carrying instruments for recor 
How to Get an Eagle Kite Free and Win a Prize. 


Send us one new solicited subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion at $2.00, and we will send you free of charge an American 
Eagle Kite, together with full instructions for flying, also a Contest 
Blank enabling you to enter the Contest for one of the prizes. This Offer 
is open to Companion subscribers only. The Kite is sold for $1.00, postpaid. 





At the Aéronautical Observatory at 


ing altitude, temperature, and wind velocity. 









Indispensable for 
Hikes, Outings and 
Hunting Trips. 











The Pathfinder Watch and Compass 


to the usefulness of the Watch. The Watch 
is not intended exclusively for outing 
purposes, but it is equally suitable for use 
about the home, farm, shop or store. 


OUR OFFE 
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panion subscribers only for one new solicited 
yearly subscription for The Companion sent us 
between April 1st and June 15th; delivered free 
by Parcel Post anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Pathfinder Watch is 

a 14 size model, with a 

German silver, nickel- 
plated case, open face, Arabic 
dial, “ pull out” stem set, red 
minute numerals round outer 
margin, and is guaranteed a 
good timekeeper. A com- 
pass in a recess formed in the 
top of the crown adds greatly 


This Pathfinder Watch 


* will be given to Com- 
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Den- 
tifrice” has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 


J i ccel ae os 
\ . 





Zlesiac 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a ag in advance, 


including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this.office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Statement of ownership and management as required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 

Editor and Managing Editor: Charles M. 
Thompson, Cambridge, Mass._ 

President: Charles E. Relesy Newton Center, Mass. 

Treasurer: Edwin Stockin, Watertown, Mass. 

Directors: Seth Mendell, Kendal Green, Mass., 
James M’E. Drake, Boston, Mass., Charles E. 
Kelsey, Newton Center, Mass., Edwin Stockin, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Owners: Seth Mendell, Kendal Green, Mass., James 
M’E. Drake, Boston, Mass., Charles E. Ke sey, 
Newton Center, Mass., Edwin Stockin, Watertown, 
Mass., Frederick A. Leeds, Newton, Mass., Charles 

. Thompson, Cambridge, Mass., John A. Dickson, 
Evanston, Ill., Oliver B. Merrill, Summit, N. J. 
Publishers: 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MINOR EYE TROUBLES. 


HE readers of The Companion 

have been warned again and 

again of the many ills that follow 

continued eyestrain. When eye- 

strain is suspected, or when there 

are remote and mysterious symp- 

4 toms that no other theory explains, 

bed no time should be lost in consulting 

competent authority; self-treatment is dangerous. 

But there are many eye affections less serious 

than strain, which a little knowledge on the part of 
the sufferer can relieve. 

One painful and annoying accident that every 
one meets sooner or later is “a piece of something 
in the eye.” It may be too small a thing to find, 
but how much pleasure it can ruin, and how 
much pain it can cause! We know we ought 
not to rub the eye, but few can restrain the 
impulse to do so. Rubbing often embeds the tiny 
particle firmly in the tissues, although it would 
probably work its way out in the copious flow of 
tears if it were left alone. Often a friend who has 
a steady hand can dislodge the troublesome in- 
truder with a corner of a clean handkerchief, or, 
better still, a bit of absorbent cotton moistened 
with a little salt solution. 

Do not forget that general good health is the 
best receipt for beauty in the eye. Dark circles 
and puffy, reddened lids will spoil the most bril- 
liant orbs. Some persons who suffer from these 
afflictions, or from a weak and watery condition 
of the eyes, are much alarmed for fear they have 
some serious internal trouble, but the cause is 
often loss of sleep, overfatigue, or a slight indi- 
gestion. 

Avoid all tricks and affectations. Do not squint 
as a form of humor—for squinting is not funny; do 
not wink the eyes rapidly, under the impression 
that it looks interesting, and do ‘not cultivate the 
sidelong glance that is characteristic of the long- 
lashed heroines of romance. 

If you suffer from a succession of sties you had 
better see the oculist, because sties may be an 
evidence of eyestrain—indeed, some oculists 
believe that they are nothing else. A simple 
boracic acid eyewash is an excellent thing to 
have in the house. Keep it in a bottle with an 
eyecup stopper. That will distinguish it from all 
other medicine bottles, and protect the eye from 
those baths of household ammonia or undiluted 
spirits of camphor that occasionally happen even 
in well-regulated households. 


*® 


A FAILURE WITH TWO LEGS AND A 
SUCCESS WITH ONE. 


sr 7] JE was pegging along the road 
-———~ with one good leg and a wooden 
~~~ one,” said the real-estate lawyer 
f who tells the story. “‘Get in and 
~J; ride,’ I said. And he slowly clam- 
bered into my carriage. 
3 “T soon learned that my passenger 
bed had worked for a railway, and had 
lost his leg by an accident. He himself was largely 
to blame for it, and so he had not been able to get 
any damages. He was on a tramp, looking for 
work. He said he wasn’t going to stay at home 
and eat the bread that his wife earned by taking 
in washing. If he could do nothing more, he could 
at least subtract the cost of his board. With him 
away, there would be better fare for his wife and 
the three children. 
“T was on my way to look at a small farm that 
I thought of exchanging for another piece of prop- 
erty that I held. The farm had eleven acres of 
land, and a house and barn in fair condition, 
but it was some distance from a railway station. 
I said to my one-legged companion, ‘I’ll make you 
a proposition. If I take the piece of land I am 
going to see, I’ll put you on it with your family 
for the rest of the year,’—it was then in May,— 
‘and it won’t cost you a cent. At the end of the 
year, if you make a go of it, and are satisfied, I 
will rent you the farm or you can buy it of me.’ 
“Well, I got the little farm, and the ex-railway 
man and his family moved from the city into the 
house. I helped him to a cow and some hens, and 
also paid a chattel mortgage on his cookstove, so 
that he could,take it into the country. 





“The first year he set out strawberries and rasp- 
berries, which were, of course, of no immediate 
profit, but with the aid of his cow, his hens, and 
his garden he was able to live. At the end of the 
year I sold him the place on ‘time,’ for eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Little by little the man increased his flock of 
hens until he had four hundred. He started an 
asparagus bed. He set out more strawberries 
and raspberries, and he bought another cow. 

“His house was on a state road that was much 
used by automobiles, and he sold many of the 
products of his little farm to the passers-by, who 
were glad to get perfectly fresh eggs, butter, ber- 
ries, and garden stuff, and paid well for them. 
He would set out whatever he had for sale on a 
table by the roadside, and one of the children 
would ‘tend store.’ In this way he made nine 
hundred dollars in one year. 

“In seven years the place was all paid for, and 
the improvements he had added by putting up 
new: buildings and enriching the soil made the 
farm worth several hundred dollars more than it 
was when the purchase contract was signed. 

“If the man had kept both legs, and remained 
in the employment of the railway company, he 
would probably have had to work at a wage for 
some one else all his life—and very likely live in a 
tenement that looked out on a back alley in the 
city. Now he is independent, prosperous, a man 
of property. His children are healthier and 
stronger than they ever were before, and he is 
hopeful and happy. 

‘He had made a good deal of a failure of life 
when he had two legs, but he succeeded with only 
one leg when he became a farmer.” 


® © 


STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
DERELICT. 


ty June, 1892, the German steamship Trave and 
the ship Fred B, Taylor were in collision about 
one hundred miles southeast of Nantucket, and 
the Taylor was completely cut in two, so that the 
bow and the stern parts floated apart. That was 
a singular thing in itself, but the subsequent 
behavior of the divided halves was more singular 
still. Since they floated in a part of the ocean that 
is much frequented, each section of the Taylor 
was sighted more than a score of times by passing 
vessels within a few weeks after the accident, and 
the compilers of the pilot charts at Washington 
took advantage of that fact to trace the different 
courses carefully. 


Contrary to all proband. the severed parts of 
the wrecked ship immediately began to drift in 
opposite directions.. The bow started off toward 
the southwest, while the stern drifted toward the 
east. Finally the bow began to follow the outline 
of the coast, keeping about a hundred miles away. 
its course turning rapidly southward to corres nd 
with the sharp bend in the shore line at New York 

ay. On August 26th it was a hundred miles east 
of Cape Henlopen at the entrance to Delaware 
Bay, and some four hundred miles from the spot 
where the collision occurred. 

In the meantime the stern, after starting toward 
the east, turned northward, passed Boston a hun- 
dred miles off the coast on July 9th, and pros 
new pr within a few miles of Matinicus Island, 
sheered off to the west, and went ashore at Wells 
Beach on the coast of Maine on August 7th. The 
length of its wandering course was about four 
hundred and fifty miles. 

Why did two parts of the same ship thus move 
in ny | cppent e directions? It appears that the 
shape of the stern portion of the wrecked vessel 
was such as to present a much larger area to the 
wind than the bow portion offered. The latter 
was little influenced by the wind, but obeyed the 
drift of the ocean water. Between the Gulf Stream 
and the American coast there is a current of rel- 
— cold water that flows from the north, and it 
was this current that carried the bow of the ship 
along the coast toward the south. 

The stern, on the other hand, rising higher out 
of the water, was seized by the winds, whose 

eneral course was from the southwest and south. 

hey prevailed over the ocean current, and sent 
the stern drifting farther and farther north. 


* © 


RICHELIEU AND HIS PLAY. 


ARDINAL Richelieu was one of the most am- 
bitious men who ever lived. Dissatisfied with 
the glory of governing France and bending all 
Europe to his will, says Les Annales, he coveted 
the laurels of a dramatist; but while he wrote his 
comedies, this many-sided man also worked on 
devotional and religious books, and endeavored 
to combine the diverse qualities of a gay gallant 
and a scholar of Syriac, Hebrew and Arabic. 
There is, however, some reason to question the 
authorship of plays which he claimed as his, since 
it is known that he tried to buy the polyglot Bible 
of Le Jay for a hundred thousand crowns in order 
to publish it under his own name! 

Richelieu had a hand, so to speak, in some plays 
that appeared under the name of Desmarets, his 
confidant, and thus he made his initial entry into 
the poetical world. 

He worked especially hard on “ Mirame,” a 
mediocre tragedy, and exhibited the fondness of 
a father for that play. The presentation cost him 
two or three hundred thousand livres, and he 
built for it the great room in his palace that is to 
be seen to-day. 

When the audience applauded the tragedy, in 
which they knew he was particularly interested, 
the cardinal was transported with delight. He 
rose, flung himself half out of his box, so that the 
people could see him, and with striking lack of 
m y~! besought them to be silent, in order that 
they might hear some even more beautiful pas- 
sages that were to follow. 


*® © 


TOO MUCH MAGNIFICENCE. 


HE first carpet ever seen in East Hampton, 
Long Island, was in Parson Lyman Beecher’s 
house. One day a little money came from Uncle | 
Lot Benton, the good angel of the Beecher family. 
With it young Lyman bought the cotton; his wife, 
Roxana, spun it, had it woven, and painted it over 
in oil colors, with a gay border round the edge 
and groups of flowers in the centre. 
When the new carpet was laid down, the people 
were astounded at the magnificence of the pastor’s 
arlor. Good old Deacon Tallmadge, coming one 
ay, propped at the door, afraid to enter. 
“Walk in, deacon,” said the pastor. 
“T can’t,” he answered, “ ’thout senpte’ on’t. 
D’ye think,” he added, in wondering admiration, 
“ye can have all that, and heaven, too?” 


, 
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FROM 


Chief Bender 


FOR $1.00 U can get Outfit No. A, consist- 
ing of a 50c. Ball and 50c. Glove. 


FOR $2.00 U can get Outfit No. B, consist- 

ing of a $1.00 World’s Tourist Ball and 
a $1.00 Glove, or a $1.25 Bender League 
Ball, guaranteed 18 innings, and a 
75c. Glove. 

FOR $3.00 U can get Outfit No. C, consist- 
ing of a $1.25 Bender League Ball, 
guaranteed 18 innings, and a $2.25 
Bender League Glove, or, for Boys 
under 15 years of age, a Suit complete 
with Ball and Glove. 

F With each Outfit is sent an Auto- 
graph Picture of Chief Bender with 
personal regards to the purchaser. 

WRITE for Special Club Propositions Out- 
fitting, including Uniforming. 

All charges prepaid. Send certified check, 
money order, or registered letter, to 


CHIEF BENDER SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Market and 11th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is delicious 
A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 
us Pe. og. 1s “Good” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 
Walter Baker &% Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
& J 
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This pure, non-greas 
protecis and restores the skin— 
ing roughness and windburn 


reward of using—every d 
fr g, cleansing, antiseptic 


an always clear, velvety, y 


) complexion. \ 
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The Kodak Story 


The story of the Kodak album-it’s a continued and never con- 
cluded story that grips you stronger with every chapter-a story 
that fascinates every member of the family from grandmother to 
the kiddies because it’s a personal story full of human interest. 
Let Kodak keep that story for you. 

Ask your dealer, or write us, for ‘At Home with the Kodak,” a delightfully 


illustrated little book that tells about home pictures—flashlights, groups, home 
portraits and the like—and how to make them. It’s mailed without charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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CLA’ISY’S LITTLE AUNT 





LE 
BY Je Ste VREUVUItC Bisa or 


p’tater outen my han’s and jes’ bowdaciously 
eat hit up right before my face!’’ she ex- 


went toiling up the lane toward the ‘‘big 

house.’? Her little black face, even at the 
beginning of the journey, was irradiated by a 
double line of dazzling teeth, that were more 
and more in evidence as she proceeded. Her 
objective point was the oak grove in front of 
the big house, where a pale gentleman, who 
had come to the country to rest from overwork, 
was lying in a hammock; her design was to 
show off the yearling baby that she carried in 
her arms. 

The man, looking up from his 
beheld Cla’isy approaching, bent all to one 
side by the weight of a giant baby, whose 
face had a rich redness glowing through the 
black, as if it were made of old mahogany. 
The baby itself stared at the gentleman in the 
hammock, until, finding itself observed, it 
suddenly spread a dimpled black hand over 
its face, tucked a thumb into its mouth, and 
sucked with great self-possession. 

‘*Howdy !’’ said Cla’isy, genially. ‘‘Mammy 
come back las’ night, and brung dissher baby 
for us all to keep. Dis is my little aunt.’’ 

Mr. Morrison had begun to sit up, but he 
lay down in the hammock again and closed his 
eyes. 

“+ should think your mother would find it 
hard enough to take care of herself and of you, 
without making the family any 
larger,’’ he said, severely. ’ 

‘‘Lawsamassy, no!’’ cried Cla’isy, 
sitting down on the grass with the 
baby in her arms. ‘‘We’s a-gwine to 
git along all right. ’Sides, dissher 
baby is my aunt. My gran’ma is 
daid, and mammy went clair to 
Natchez las’ week for to tote dissher 
baby home. ’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t she put the child into 
an asylum ?’’ asked Mr. Morrison, as 
he opened his magazine. ‘‘It would 
have been better off.’’ 

‘‘But dissher baby is my aunt,’’ 
explained Cla’isy, somewhat amused 
at his dullness. ‘‘You cain’t put 
you’ aunt in de ’sylum. How’d you 
lak hit ef somebody tote you’ aunt to 
de ’sylum and shet ’er up dere?’’ 

A fleeting vision crossed Mr. Morri- 
son’s mind, a vision of his aunt, the 
stately lady with the snowy hair and 
the gold-rimmed glasses and the real 
lace, being ‘‘toted’’ away to an 
asylum; and he laughed. The laugh 
restored Cla’isy’s confidence, and a delighted 
grin disclosed all the shining teeth. 

“But how will you manage to feed this 
youngster?’” asked Mr. Morrison, suddenly 
looking up from his magazine. ‘‘I am sure 
you didn’t have any too much to eat before. ’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I ain’t eatin’ sceercely nothin’ dese 
days,’’ responded Cla’isy, with cheerful 
warmth. ‘*Mammy say hit look lak I ain’ got 
no appetite. Hit ain’ goin’ to tek nothin’ at 
all to do me.’? 

‘* But suppose your appetite comes back ?’’ he 
suggested. 

‘Well, if hit do,’’ she replied, confidently, 
“mammy say maybe we kin gib away one of 
de dawgs.’? 

Mr. Morrison abandoned the subject, and 
went on reading, while Cla’isy made occasional 
remarks in an undertone. 

“I hain’t got dissher baby so powerful 
clean,’? she stated, with a critical glance at 
the ear that was nearest her. ‘‘I done de bes’ 
I could, and wash hit and wash hit, but dis 
chile sho’ do hate water wuss’n a mad dawg.”’ 

This personal remark sent the baby’s thumb 
into her mouth again, and Cla’isy exclaimed 
with delight: 

‘I wisht you’d jes’ look at dat! Dis sho’ is 

one smart chile! Des as sho’ as I say anythin’ 
She don’t lak, she gwineter let me know hit. 
Des watch ’er now! Come ’long, Aunt Baby, 
le’s walk home. See dat! Des watch ’er put 
"el ‘uumb in ’er mouth and den look at me. 
She kin walk mighty nigh as good as I kin, 
but she gwine mek me tote ’er.’? 
Vith many painful struggles and much 
expert balancing, Cla’isy got the baby into her 
aniisagain, and went staggering back down the 
lan _ Long after she passed out of sight, Mr. 
Mov ‘son heard her singing in a high, sweet, 
chi iish treble, broken by gasps for breath: 

"gels, meet me at de cross roads, meet me, 

' dey don’ charge sinnehs any toll.” 

_~ ter this, there were very few days when 
Ci sy did not toil up the sandy lane and sit | 
in the grass near the hammock, where 


| T was morning of a July day when ‘‘Cla’isy’’ 


“ 





| 


claimed, triumphantly. ‘‘ Dat sho’ is one smart 
chile. She knowed good and well dat I done 
promise to leave all de p’taters for her, and 
she was plumb boun’ I wa’n’t a-goin’ back on 
my word. I don’t keer much for p’taters, 
nohow,’’ she added, seeing the look on Mr. 
Morrison’s face. ‘‘I done tole mammy we’d 
keep ’em for Aunt Baby.’’ 

‘“‘Did your mother give away the dog?’’ 
asked Mr. Morrison, at this painful point. 

‘*We cain’t spare none of de dawgs,’’ replied 
Cla’isy, conclusively. ‘‘Mammy been a-tryin’ 
to mek up ’er min’, but dey ain’t none ob ’em | 
we-all kin do widout. You see, dere’s ole | 
Watch, we gotter keep him ’case he sleeps 
und’ de steps and keeps folks away at night; | 


up easy and bark and tek on so dat he wek up | 
we had ’er sech a long time we cain’t gib ’er 
?im off to jail; and dere’s Bing, de possum 
dawg dat all de folks borrers when dey wants | 
to go possum huntin’ —’’ 

‘*All that army of dogs,’’ exclaimed Mr. 


yourself to give this baby enough to eat !’’ 
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THE MAN BEHELD 
CLA'ISY BENT BY THE 
WEIGHT OF A BABY. 


‘*‘Who? Me?’ asked Cla’isy, much aston- 
ished. ‘*Why, I eats cawn bread!’’ 

There were long silences after such disclo- 
sures as this, during which Mr. Morrison lay 
still in the hammock, with his eyes shut. 

‘*What are you going to do with this child 
when she grows older?’’ he asked, abruptly, 
one day. 

‘*I’s a-gwineter learn ’er to play ketcher, 
and William-de-trimbletoe, and club fis’,’’ said 
Cla’isy, with large satisfaction. ‘‘She purty 
nigh knows ketcher now—for dat’s one smart 
chile, you hear me!’’ 

Mr. Morrison tried another question. 

‘*‘What would you buy if you had money— 
a great deal of money?’’ he asked, cautiously. 

Cla’isy’s grin was wonderful to see. 


““I’d git Aunt Baby a red dress,’’ she re-| 


sponded, counting on her fingers, ‘‘and some | 
green bracelets—and shoes—and cake and | 
candy—and piles of Christmas presents—and a | 
open-and-shet fan. ’’ 

She stopped with a gasp. Her imagination 
was capable of no higher flight. 


Cla’isy staggered up and down the lane, day | 


after day, and took care of ‘‘ Aunt Baby’’ from 
morning until night, and never ceased to boast 
of the baby’s wonderful intelligence. 

‘*Why don’t you go and play with the other 
children?’’ Mr. Morrison asked, impatiently, 
one day, as the pathetic little figure toiled | 
after him down to the bank of the little river, 
where he had decided to idle away a morning 
at fishing. 

‘*What? Me go off and play? And who 
gwineter ten’ to Aunt Baby?’’ demanded 
Cla’isy, amused at the monstrous idea. 
‘*How’d you lak if you’ aunt was lef’ all 
alone, and nobody to tek keer of her, while 
you was off playin’ ?’’ 


“That is true,’’ Mr. Morrison admitted; | 


and he added to himself, ‘‘ That will do to tell 
Aunt Marian. ’’ 


While he sat on the grassy slope, and care- | 


lessly dropped his hook here and there among | 
the lily pads, Cla’isy stepped gingerly into one 


Sh« aught Mr. Morrison many things he had | | of the boats that rested with its nose against 


‘eamed of before, even though he was an | | the shore, and sat down. 


The baby liked to be 


un “ually successful business man. The im-| | rocked to sleep in the boat, she assured Mr. 
pe ‘rable baby was alw ays with her, and its | | Morrison. It expressed this fondness by looking 


de- .nted on its intelligence. 


| little face never changed while Cla’i isy | at the water and sucking its thumb. . Very 


| few children of that age, she was sure, could 


Wisht you could ’a’ saw dat baby tek a|show what they felt so clearly. So Mr. 





and dere’s Fido, dat little curly dawg, he wek | 
all de res’; and dere’s Fannie, Fido’s mammy, | | 


up; and dere’s Jupe, de big spotted dawg | 
Brudder Hawkins gib mammy before dey toted 


Morrison, ‘‘and here you are, half-starving | 






Morrison went on fishing, while Cla’isy gently 
rocked the boat, and sang in the sweet little 
untrained voice: 
“Dey’s a good time comin’, 
Hit’s e’enamost here, 
*Twas long, long, long on de way.” 

The song went on until Mr. Morrison’s 
thoughts were far from the little country house 
and the river and the fishing; and at last, 
rousing himself, and finding that he had caught 
nothing, he took in his line and went absently 
back to the house. 

It was more than an hour later when some | 
one discovered that the little river had all at | 
once risen a foot or two, and that the water | 
was swift and muddy. The owner of the farm 
stood on his veranda, and remarked in his easy | 
drawl that it must have rained considerable up | | 
above, and that he wished he could have a | 
little on his farm, for the crops were burning 
up in the fields. The neighbor who had stopped 
to talk about the creek reminded him how that | 
same little river had risen over its banks in an 
hour twenty years before, and had swept away 
| crops and fences and cattle. 

And all at once, through their flood of remi- 
niscences, a woman’s scream sounded; and 
they saw Cla’isy’s mother up the lane, shriek- | 
ing, and throwing her arms aloft as she cried: | 











| 


*O Cla’isy! Dere goes Cla’isy and de baby 
in de boat!’’ 

Every one looked then; and every one saw | 
he boat dancing and plunging and whirling 

round the bend, with Cla’isy crouching silent | 
in the bottom of it and the baby in her arms. 
Among those who looked was one who always 
|remembered that the sphinx of a baby was 
| staring judicially out over the swirling waters | 
and sucking its thumb. 

‘*My land! Them younguns is gone!’’ 
| shouted the pale-faced farmer, starting for the | 
bank; but when he saw who it was 
that rushed past him, throwing off his 
coat as he ran, the farmer cried, 
‘*Don’t, Mr. Morrison! Let some of 
the rest of us try it—though it ain’t no | 
use to try !’” 

But Mr. Morrison was already in) 
a boat, preparing to cut the rope at. 
which it tugged and reared ; and while | 
the older men hesitated, one of the | 
young farm hands sprang in beside | 
him, and seized the oars. 

‘*We’ll try it together,’’ he said. 

The water took their boat and tossed | 
it like an eggshell, but the young | 
oarsman worked bravely. They darted | 
round the bend and out of sight, while 
the people on the bank groaned and 
cried and wrung their helpless hands. | 
They would never come back—and 
there was the wealthy Mr. Morrison, 
the head of a great enterprise, the man 
whose comings and goings were 
faithfully recorded in all the news- 
papers, giving his life for two little 
negro children. When the rushing 
water had carried Mr. Morrison and the young 
farm hand a few hundred yards down the | 
stream, they saw that the flood had swept 
Cla’isy and the baby under an overhanging 
tree. Cla’isy had reached up and grasped a 
branch, and was clinging to it now, holding the 
baby with the other arm, while the boat leaped 
and tore cruelly against the frail support. 

They had almost reached her when the 
boat made an unexpected leap in a new direc- 
tion; and with Cla’isy still clinging to the 
branch and the baby, the boat went from under 
her, and she was in the flood. 

It was the baby that they found first; and 
the young farmer pulled it in, strangled and 
gasping. It seemed an age before another head 
rose for a moment, farther down—a funny little 
black head, with all its hair done into little 
| twists and wrapped with white cord. Then it | 

went down, and Mr. Morrison dived, and even 
in diving, remembered that he had always, 
| thought those twists of cord-wrapped hair 
|amusing. He would never think that any- 
| thing about Cla’isy was amusing after this. 
They brought her in at last, and worked | 
with her longand hard. The brave little spirit | 
that had so nearly slipped away was almost | 
back again when Mr. Morrison laid the baby in 
herarms. She found it there when she became 
| conscious, and she immediately struggled up | 
and grinned radiantly at Mr. Morrison. 

| “I tell ye, dattair baby sho’ is one smart | 
| chile!’’ she cried, weakly. ‘‘I wisht you could | 
’a’ saw ’er settin’ up dere in dat rairin’ and | 
pitchin’ boat, lak she was a-tekkin’ a ride in | 
her own kerridge! Dat chile ain’t no more 
afraid of water—’ceptin’ it’s to wash in!’’ | 

Mr. Morrison told the story not long after- | 
ward to a snowy-haired old lady with gold- 
rimmed glasses and real lace; and she laughed | 
la great deal, and wiped the glasses a great 
deal more. 

“Oh, yes, Arthur, we must do something | 
| for that poor little, ignorant, faithful, pathetic | 
child!’’ she cried. ‘‘Something permanent, | 
you know, my dear. But in the meantime —’’ | 

In the meantime they sent down a box that | 
turned all the world into fairyland for Cla’isy ; | 
and down in one corner of the box were jump- | 

| 











ing-jacks and tin wagons and dolls, and things | 
to eat, and shoes, and green bracelets, and a 


9» 


red dress—and an ‘‘open-and-shet fan! 
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“Name-On” 


Umbrella 


DEPENDABLE, rainproof Umbrella, 

with your name and address worked 

into the fabric of the Umbrella, so as to 
show on the izside of the Umbrella top. A 
positive means of identifying your Umbrella. 
The name cannot be removed without destroy- 
ing the Umbrella. The cover is of tape-edged 
American gloria, fast black, and guaranteed 
waterproof. The lady's Umbrella has a handle 
of Philippine ebony, with silver band, Mission 
style. The handle on the gentleman's Um- 
brella is of genuine rosewood. The handle 
can be removed and the tip unscrewed for 
packing in any 24-inch suit case. Print your 
name and address plainly. 


Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 
85 cents extra; or sold for $1.75. 
Delivered free anywhere in the United 


Ball-Joint 
Umbrella 


O more umbrella troubles. Have you not 
been annoyed on many occasions to find 
that the binding wire in your umbrella 

had rusted off and permitted the ribs to punch 
holes in the cover? This cannot happen with 
the “Ball Joint,’’ because each of its eight ribs 
is tipped with a solid ball and securely locked 
into a brass socket, and will not rust. The 
cloth used in this Umbrella is a fast black, 
cravenetted American taffeta, with tape edge. 
This material is absolutely waterproof. The 
handles are genuine ebony. Ladies’, 26-inch; 
gentlemen's, 28-inch. 


Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 
50 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. 
Delivered free anywhere in the United 
States. 





SEND ORDERS TO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers The Youth's Companion 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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ANOTHER OpporTUNITY 
COMES WITH EVERY DAY 












Another oppor- | 
tunity for good home- 
makers to look into 
the proven values, 
better bread, and the 
genuine saving that 


DANIEL © 
WEBSTER) 
FLOUR f= 


brings in every bag. We say 
proven values because every 
day good cooks are proving 
that Daniel Webster Flour 
has a remarkable power to 
make not only more loaves 
to the bag but far more qual- 
ity to each loaf. This is 
proven a fact, but it won’t do : 
your family any good until you prove it for yourself. 











All these qualities in Daniel Webster Flour are due to our selection—our unremitting care and 


scientific blending of the finest wheats grown. There is no other way to get sure results—no other 
way to produce a superior flour which we know is “BETTER THAN THE BEST.” 


Daniel Webster Flour will Make a Name and a Trade for Any Live Grocer in Any Community. 


OUR GUARANTEE, cr iia atc "esse ene teg or bervel tetera empty 


to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON “DANIEL WEBSTER”—TAKE NO OTHER 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 























